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THE BANKING SYSTEM OF NEW-YORK. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Tue annual report of the Banking Department has been for some 
weeks before the community, and was republished in our February num- 
ber. The banking system of this State has been pruned of many excres- 
cences within the past few years, and legislation has done something 
towards making the system a more substantial one, and more conducive 
to the mercantile interests of the State. 

Its praises have, however, been too loudly proclaimed annually since 
the year 1838, when the general law was first adopted, and our citizens 
have almost begun to think that it is the perfection of banking. Its vir- 
tues have for years been overrated, and its weak points have not been fully 
shown. ‘The superintendent says: 

“The wisdom of our general bank law is becoming more and more 
apparent each year. While it gives the people of this State a currency 
unequalled in the world, it also*wisely allows an increase of capital in the 
business of banking at the pleasure of the individual owners of it.” 

This proposition cannot, we think, be fully sustained. On the contrary, 
our system is far inferior to that of Great Britain, as well as of the State 
of Louisiana. The strong element of perfect confidence is wanting. Those ° 
fluctuations which are the dread of the business man, and which have 
marked so strongly the workings of our system within the past few years, 
must inevitably mark its course in years to come, and lead eventually to dis- 
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tresses similar to those of the year 1857. The system which brought 
about the revulsion of 1857 must have some inherent weakness, which our 
legislators should discover and eradicate. 

The currency system of Great Britain is far superior to our own, for 
two reasons: First, it has a fixedness which enforces uniformity. No 
more bank notes can be issued by the country banks of England beyond 
the amount existing in the year 1844. The issues of the Bank of England, 
to the extent of fourteen millions sterling, are guaranteed by the govern- 
ment—this being the indebtedness of the latter to the bank. Beyond this 
sum they can be issued only against gold deposited, and precisely to the 
extent of such deposits. Secondly, the issues are a legal tender in all 
business transactions in that country, and have thus become a national 
currency. They are at par from “ Land’s End to John O‘Groat’s,” and 
circulate among the people with perfect confidence as to their value. <A 
question never arises as to their validity or redemption, or as to any dis- 
count upon them. 

The Louisiana banking law may be considered preferable to our own, 
because it secures a limit to the liability of the banker. He must, in jus- 
tice to the community, if not to himself, retain specie in his hands to the 
amount of one-third of his liabilities. He is thus, in a measure, prevented 
from overstepping the bounds of prudence in creating cash liabilities, and 
he is thereby compelled to observe carefully the changes in his cash bal- 
ances and resources. Further, the superintendent says: 

“Would the legislature entertain for a moment a proposition that all 
the commercial, agricultural or mechanical business of the State should be 
confined in its operations, to say once and a half or twice the amount of 
actual capital employed in transacting such business? Not for a moment.” 

We think there is no parallel between the banker and the merchant in 
the creation of liabilities. They should not be named together in matters 
of statute restraint. The banker is by law the custodian of the ready 
money or surplus capital of his customer. The latter is, in a large measure, 
an involuntary creditor. He might, it may be said, lock up his money till 
he has occasion for it; but public policy forbids it. The merchant may 
do business to the extent of ten times his capital more safely than the 
banker can double his. And why? Because the liabilities of the merchant 
are mainly on time—on fixed times. He knows that his contracts mature 
at specific periods—in one, two, three, four, six or eight months, or longer, 
and his cash liabilities are usually very light. There are rarely any urgent 
cash liabilities on the part of the merchant to his creditor. 

If the banker’s liabilities were framed in the same way—maturing at 
short, and long, and fixed periods—he need have no anxiety about them; 
but let the merchant’s be like those of the banker, payable in bulk on de- 
mand, none would be safe, but subject every day to the most severe revul- 
sion, and affected daily—hourly, we may say—by the changes of the 
markets, and by the condition of the foreign and domestic exchanges. 

“It appears to the superintendent, that the management of banking 
tapital can be brought within certain fixed rules, beneficial alike to both 
the lender and the borrower—in fact, that common prudence would warn 
the banker that beyond a certain and fixed liability he should not advance.” 

This is true, and is conclusive that the existing system of our State is 
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defective—that the machinery of our banking policy requires stronger 
safeguards. There should be rules created to secure “both the lender and 
the borrower.” These rules do not prevail in our State, but are just what 
are suggested and urged by those in our community who have given the 
matter reflection, and whose experience entitles them to consideration on 
the part of legislators. 

It was these rules which, if existing in 1857, would then have saved the 
community from the disastrous events of that year; from the effects of 
which this community may not recover for years to come. 

“While unwilling to accede to the proposition that bank credits are 
currency—a proposition strongly enforced by some gentlemen who find 
pleasure, if not profit, (which is at least problematical,) in currency tinker- 
ing—yet he readily admits, that as the deposit is made in the bank to meet 
a check when presented, it performs one of the functions of currency in 
forcing the bank to pay its debts to depositors, created by such deposit, 
at such time as he, the depositor, pleases; and that a bank can place itself 
in a false position by extending too far its line of loans and discounts upon 
its deposits, as well as upon its circulation. The one more dangerous from 
its concentration and comparative insecurity, while the other is widely dif- 
fused through the community and secured by a deposit in the department.” 

This allusion to the efforts of such men as JosepH LAwRENCE, GEORGE 
Oppyke, JAMES GALLATIN, Witu1AM A. Booru, Peter Cooprr, Jonn A. 
Dix, Witson G. Hunt, and others of our citizens, is neither dignified, re- 
spectful nor just. It must be considered that these gentlemen and their 
co-laborers have no object in view but the permanent interests of the public 
at large. There can be no possible ground for charging them with selfish 
motives, or with meddling with topics with which they are not practically 
familiar. 

“The legislation of the past two or three years having placed the 
internal affairs of the bank department on a footing that makes them 
both secure and efficient.” 

We are sadly at a loss to know one single bank law of the past three 
years that has produced any reform. There has been no essential change 
since the adoption of the weekly bank statements, and the compulsory 
redemption of bank bills at a moderate charge. 

“That the concentration of capital in the business of banking in our 
State, and its careful or reckless use in that pursuit, steadies or deranges, 
in a measure, the business affairs of the country at large, is beyond dispute. 
The fact that New-York city is the great radiating centre of values, or 
rather the great dépdt from which and to which flows the great mass of 
the productions of the industry of the United States, would seem to place 
a responsibility upon the parties controlling the banking capital of that 
city, that should insure a care and watchfulness in its use, commensurate 
with the evils which would necessarily arise from an imprudent and reck~ 
less use of the power placed in their hands,” 

Here is a truth avowed which is ignored by the report generally, which 
concludes “ without any suggestions for an alteration or amendment to our 
area banking laws.” The fact that New-York has become the acknow- 

edged centre of the commercial and financial movements of the country, 
is such as to warn our community and our legislature that something 
should be done to prevent a recurrence of the lamentable scenes of 1857, 
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There are no more restraints in the year 1860 than there were in 1857. 
Human nature is the same now as before—that same inordinate desire 
now exists for gain on the part of banking institutions—the same want of 
caution as in the year 1857—the same lack of judgment and of due ob- 
servance of the guide-posts of commerce. The proximate and remote causes 
of the dire distress of the year 1857 are clearly traced to our banking sys- 
tem, and to the speculation and expansion dictated or countenanced by 
our city banks in that year—yet no more stringent restraints are placed 
by statute upon the workings of our system. 

Does not New-York city owe to itself more careful regard to the prin- 
ciples of finance? to the liabilities of our bankers and merchants to other 
parts of the country? Is not New-York city the custodian of the surplus 
capital and ready cash of the bankers of the whole country? Are not 
heavy deposits placed here by the bankers and merchants of all the States, 
from Maine to Texas, confided to us under an implied contract that such 
deposits shall be kept beyond hazard? Can New-York afford another 
year of broken contracts and of financial and commercial suspension ? 

‘What merchant or banker is there among us that could bear to see New- 
York city again disgraced? Yet the year 1859 has been fruitful in finan- 
cial changes, and at one period indicated another severe revulsion. We have 
exported eighty millions of coin and bullion during the past calendar year, 
and our banks are not as strong as in January, 1859. In the face of these 
facts, the superintendent says, that “their present position is one of great 
strength, and, in fact, may be considered impregnable from any cause arising 
within our own borders,” 

He loses sight of the important fact that we are largely indebted to 
Europe, and that we might suddenly be called upon (as in May, 1859) to 
discharge a large proportion of this indebtedness at a serious inconvenience. 
Our bankers need not confine their vision to the Empire State. The aspect 
of Europe has been by no means one of peace, for two years at least; at 
any moment we may be called upon to witness another revolution in Eu- 
rope, and the millions now held on deposit here for foreign account (esti- 
mated by some at thirty millions of dollars) may be called for in the short 
space of twenty or thirty days. The moment that money is wanted there, 
and the rates of interest run up to eight, ten and fifteen per cent., as in 
April, 1859, our bankers may expect a drain upon their own vaults, 

“Still, he believes that experience teaches that when the line of invest- 
ments of a bank reaches beyond, say seventy-eight or eighty per cent. of its 
capital, deposits and circulation, it is stimulating the business of the com- 
munity around it beyond a healthy and steady action, and extending itself 
beyond a prudent and safe use of its capital and credit.” 

Yet this is the main point urged by the “currency tinkerers.” The only 
limit they ask is fifty per cent. beyond capital, adding the amount of specie 
on hand. This principle would enable the banks of our city to go to one 
hundred and twenty-five millions in their loans, but no more at present, 
and it would obviate entirely those fluctuations which affect so injuriously 
our merchants. We allude to such severe contractions as took place be- 
tween April and July, 1859-—a decline in this city alone of twelve millions 
of dollars in the loans; a policy that was necessarily followed by Boston, 
Philadelphia and other cities, to the manifest inconvenience of the business 
community, 
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“This furnishes clear proof that capital has become alarmed at the risk 
it sustains in the prosecution of the business of banking, or that its profits 
are decreasing, or that other investments are being considered either more 
safe or more profitable.” 

There is more truth in this than the writer intended to avow. The 
system of banking is, in truth, exposed to great hazards, and capital there- 
by in constant jeopardy, arising mainly from the want of proper checks 
and restraints; and it is with a view of obviating such hazards, and of 
placing the banking system on a firm basis, that a few alterations are 
suggested by the Currency Reform Association aud others. 

he superintendent closes a paragraph with the remark that “ while the 
disasters of 1857 were not a consequence of our present system of banking.” 

Here we differ in toto with the bank superintendent. It was nothing 
else than the banking system, as developed in our city, which brought dis- 
grace and bankruptcy upon us in 1857. If the banks had pursued the 
course recommended by the Clinton Hall Association, they would not have 
had occasion, in 1857, to reduce their loans suddenly twelve millions, nor 
would they have suddenly increased their loans to the same extent in May, 
June and July of that year, at a time when the foreign exchanges were 
decidedly against us, and when the new and reduced tariff was about 
coming into effect. 

“The business of the country has, in a measure, ceased to be transacted 
through the medium of bank notes.” 

Here, again, is an avowal of the truth of the principle urged by the 
“currency tinkerers,” that bank deposits, not bank notes, are the basis of 
financial operations—a truth which we believe is now universally conceded 
in large cities, where only the drain for specie is severely felt at times. 

“A large majority of all the capital employed in the business of bank- 
ing in this State is located in that city, and in its operations exercises a 
controlling influence upon the business of those who rely upon bank facili- 
ties for its successful prosecution throughout the State.” 

Hence the necessity on the part of Wall-street to set a good example 
to the interior. As New-York city goes, so goes the whole country, from 
Bangor to the Brazos. Our bankers hold a highly responsible position 
with regard to the country at large. They should pursue a strictly con- 
servative course. If they err at all, it should be on the safe side—that is, 
they should assume a position of real strength. But this cannot be done 
with less than twenty-five millions of specie in their vaults. 

Look for a moment at England. The Bank of England has an amount of 
specie equivalent to nearly one hundred millions of dollars, (£19,000,000,) 
which is vastly more than is held by all the sixteen hundred banks in this 
country. In “impregnable” New-York we have only one-fifth this sum. 
Within twenty-four hours’ distance of New-York city there are one thou- 
sand banking institutions, with a circulation, payable on demand, of ninety- 
five millions, (we allude only to New-England, New-York, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland,) a large portion of which would be presented for redemp- 
tion at the least loss of confidence among the people. 

New-York city is not the representative merely of our State system, of 
three hundred banks and twenty-eight millions of circulation, but represents 
the commercial and financial relations of over thirty States and twenty-six 
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millions of people. Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
&e., all beak to New-York in case of need. New-York city has to bear the 
burden of two hundred and fifty millions of imported goods, and to sustain 
the weight of one hundred and ninety millions of paper money. Even the 
Suffolk system itself, with its forty-five millions of paper money, relies upon 
Wall-street for sustenance, and could not sustain itself ten days without 
the aid of New-York city, in case of a panic. 

One highly important feature of the Seshing system, and one to which 
we owe largely such benefits as exist, the superintendent does not allude 
to. We mean the “ Metropolitan Bank” reform. In this we see that the 
currency has become purified since 1853. All the laws passed from 1840 
to 1852 failed to do as much as the Metropolitan Bank did to force an 
approach to a par currency. ‘The same reform (not the statutes) has rid 
the State of fifty or one hundred excrescences, in the shape of “ currency 
makers” or “ individual bankers,” whose operations kept the country in a 
perpetual ferment. The merchants and traders of New-York had submit- 
ted quietly to an annual tax upon them exceeding one million of dollars, 
in the shape of discount on the bank notes issued in this State. The 
Metropolitan Bank system removed almost entirely this heavy burden 
from our citizens; and if the legislature would take steps to enforce a par 
redemption, as is the case with thirty millions of New-England bank notes, 
at Boston, we could then say that the system is really improved. 

Is the superintendent of this important department of our State (bank- 
ing) then warranted in proclaiming to our legislature that this system re- 
quires “no alteration or amendment?” Does he not deceive himself as 
well as the world when he says we are “ impregnable ?” 

Let us take counsel wisely. Let us fairly and coolly consider the sug- 
gestions and counsel of those whom the superintendent terms “ currency 
tinkerers”—men whose experience and gratuitous labors entitle them to 
some regard. Let us, in reality, place ourselves beyond the reach of finan- 
cial and commercial revulsion—become strong and keep strong—and 
New-York will again be honored among the nations of the earth. Our 
legislature have a fearful responsibility to sustain, and should not swallow 
in gross the advice of any man, however high his position. 


Deap Letrers—The following facts, from the annual report of the Postmaster 
General, are of interest to all letter writers: The whole number of dead letters, 
containing money, registered and sent out during the year ending June 30, 1859, 
was 9,726, of which 8,574 were delivered, leaving 1,152 unclaimed. The whole 
amount of money received was $45,718 14; restored to owners, $41,143 74. 

The number of letters registered and sent out, containing valuable enclosures, 
other than money, such as bills of exchange, drafts, bonds, treasury warrants, &c., 
was 8,647, of which 7,738 have been restored to the owners, leaving unclaimed 909. 

The amount of the enclosures was $2,502,298 11; the amount of the enclosures 
in sterling was £6,983 15s. 3d.; the amount of the enclosures in francs was 104,421. 

The number of dead letters returned (unopened) to foreign countries during the 
last fiscal year was 133,981, divided as follows, viz: England, 60,310; France, 15,757; 
Prussia, 18,409; Bremen, 6,919; Hamburgh, 1,401 ; Canada, 27,537 ; New-Brunswick, 
1,780; Nova Scotia, 1,868. The reason why letters do not reach their destination 
is traced, in a large majority of cases, to the writers themselves, who either mis- 
direct, or do not write a legible hand. 





The Coinage. 


THE COINAGE. 


. 

Tuere are some singular and striking facts in the recent report of the 
directors of the mint, which claim consideration. The total coinage of 
the mint and five branches, from the year 1793 to 30th June, 1860, was 
$689,189,674 and 95 cents, viz. : 

SE iced pebsienbshaneuioen . $564,960,722 68 


a ESSERE OEE . 122,025,138 77 
CN a6 6 o0dbeciasascnn PR ey ere éitcicaaiaate 2,208,813 55 


BO setsstcicnavaceete ec ccccccvcccccces $689,189,674 95 


This coinage (including bars) has been effected as follows: Sixty per 
cent. at Philadelphia, fifteen per cent. at San Francisco, over twelve per 
cent. at New-York, and smaller sums at other places. 


Pieces. Value. Per Cent. 
New-Orleans,....... seeee 89,330,845 $67,484,411 47 9.80 
Philadelphia,..... - 638,805,010 417,872,851 10 60.50 
San Francisco,........... 7,357,964 105,567,813 74 15.40 
New-York,........ tocenes 27,789 87,479,238 64 12.76 
Dahlonega, Ga.,........-- 1,352,464 5,991,496 00 .84 
Charlotte, N. C.,...cscces- 1,162,364 4,844,364 00 70 


Total, 66 years,...... 783,035,936 $689,189,674 95 100.00 


In twenty-one years the coinage at Dahlonega, Ga., was $5,891,496, 
an average of $300,000 per year; but since 1854 this has become less, 
and in 1857 was only $32,906; in 1858, $100,167, and in 1859, $65,582. 
Yet, to maintain this branch, the annual expenses are over $10,000, or 
about twelve per cent. of coinage—an expense which would seem, under 
the new circumstances of the country, quite superfluous. 

The same remark applies to Charlotte, N. C. The total coinage, since 
its commencement in 1838, has been $4,844,364, or an average of about 
$240,000 a year; but for three years past the total was $460,000, or an 
aggregate of $153,000 annually. This is done at an expense to the 
government of over $10,000 per year. Every dollar coined there costs 
the government over ten per cent. for coinage only. 

Instead of spending this $23,000 annually at two branches, how much 
better would it be to transport this $200,000 of gold dust to Philadelphia, 
at a gross charge of say one thousand dollars, and thus save the govern- 
ment about twenty-two thousand dollars annually. 

Another prominent feature of the report is, the great increase in the 
roduction and coinage of silver since the California mines were discovered. 
hus the total coigage of silver from the year 1793 to 1850 (fifty-seven 

years) was $75,581,464, while from 1850 to 1859 it was $46,443,674—a 
total of $122,025,138. The largest silver coinage, in any one year, in the 
United States, up to 1849, was $3,606,100, (year 1836,) and the total for 
ten years, up to 1849, $22,223,733, or a yearly average slightly exceeding 
$2,200,000. 
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. Since the year 1853, the coinage of silver has exceeded forty-one mil- 
lions of dollars, of which $3,290,868 was silver of domestic production. 
The production of gold in the several States, since the commencement 
of the coinage, has been as follows: 
California,....... $451,310,840 26 Tennessee,..... sees $80,810 87 
Georgia, ........ 6,800,879 38 Oregon, ...seseeees 69,292 00 
North Carolina, .. 8,944,409 89 New Mexico,....... 48,672 00 
Virginia;........ 1,525,515 50 Kansas, ce 4,171 70 
South Carolina,... 1,280,604 87 Other States, 79,224 00 
Alabama, 196,758 54 
Total Domestic Gold,.......sccccsececcceecccesee$410,341,478 46 


This large sum has been coined at the following points—the first column 
representing the coinage of American gold only, the other, of both Ameri- 
can and foreign gold, silver and copper: 


Philadelphia,. ecccccccccccccces $208,305,689 48 $417,872,851 10 
San Francisco,... ° 106,641,697 738 105,567,313 74 
New-Orleans,......ceeeeeeees++ 22,298,827 91 67,434,411 47 
RENE, Is Coos caccccccsseces 4,868,525 67 4,844,364 00 
Dahlonega, Ga.,......0.eeeeees 5,988,635 69 5,991,496 00 
Assay Office, N. Y.,...... eoscee 92,243,151 98 87,479,288 64 


Total,..scsccccccersceeeee $470,341,478 46 $689,189,674 95 


It is now proposed to establish at New-York a branch mint, with powers 
similar to that at Philadelphia. New-York receives more than nine-tenths 
of the domestic product of gold. It would seem proper that this vast sum 
should be retained here for conversion into coin or bars, and that the 
government should not be subjected to the expense, nor the owners to 
the delay, of transportation to Philadelphia and back. 


CornaGE or THE Mint anp BRANCHES. 


Summary Exhibit of the Coinage of the Mints to the close of the Year ending June 
30, 1859. 


Gold Coinage. Silver Coinage. Copper Coinage. 
Value. ° Value. - Value. . 


$322,574,847 65 $93,094,639 90 $2,203,813 55 
104,677,156 81 890,156 98 bo 
89,968,615 00 27,465,796 47 
4,844,364 00 Peed 
5,991,496 00 ae 
86,904,743 17 574,495 47 


3564,960,722 63 $122,025,138 77 $2,203,813 55 
Entries CornaGe. 


Pieces. Value. 
683,805,010 $417,872,851 10 
7 105,567,313 74 
agin 67,434,411 47 
1,162,364 4,844,364 00 


1,852,464 5,991,496 00 
27,789 87,479,288 64 


783,085,986 659,189,674 95 
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Summary Exursir or tue Entire Deposits or Domestic GoLD AT THE 
Unitep States Mint anp Brancues, To June 30, 1859. 


Munts. Virginia. N. Carolina. S. Carolina. Georgia. 
Philadelphia, - $1,513,582 50 $4,424,853 00 $540,467 00 $2,418,318 50 
San Francisco,,........ aaa 


741 00 16,217 00 - 41,241 00 
4,886,289 62 894,965 04 eo 

95,286 70 307,171 54 4,252,683 55 

87,289 07 21,784 29 98,601 28 


$8,944,409 89 $1,280,604 87 $6,800,879 38 


Tennessee. Alabama. New-Mevico. California. 
$35,808 00 $54,944 00 $48,672 00 $229,171,219 48 
Sikes sven 106,641,697 73 
77,282 00 ses 22,148,173 79 
Sees ane 87,321 01 
59,629 92 some 1,280,705 58 
4,902 62 ooee 92,031,722 72 


$196,758 54 $48,672 00 $451,810,810 26 


Oregon. Other sources, Total. 
$60,845 00 $41,455 00 $238,305,639 48 
see eee 106,641,697 73 
eee 7,290 00 22,293,827 91 
popes 4,868,525 67 
‘ame 951 00 5,988,635 69 
8,447 00 29,528 00 92,243,151 98 


$69,292 00 $79,224 00 $470,341,478 46 


Tue Mint at PaiapE.paia. 


The commissioners appointed by the President to make the annual 
assay of the coinage of the United States, met at the mint on 20th Feb- 
ruary. The following named gentlemen have been designated by the 
President of the United States as special commissioners: Dr. R. W. 
Gress, of Columbia, South Carolina; Dr. James C. Hatt, of Washington 
City; Hon. James M. Porrer, of Easton, Pennsylvania; Dr. F. A. P. 
Brrnarp, President of the University of Mississippi; Dr. Ziva Prrcuzr, 
of Michigan; Prof. Tuomas C. Porter, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania; 
Prof. Rosert Bringzs, M. D., of Philadelphia; Prof. Henry J. Anpzr- 
son, of N ew-York, and Hon. Asa Packer, of Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. 
The ex officio commissioners consist of Hon. Jonny Capwataver, Judge 
of the U.S. Court for Eastern District, Pennsylvania; Jamns C. Van- 
DYKE, Esq., U. S. Attorney for the same district, and Joszrn B. Baxzr, 
Esq., collector of the port of Philadelphia. The annual assay usually oc- 
-— two or three days, during which time it is inconvenient to admit 

sitors, 
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Marine Losses of the Year 1859. 


MARINE LOSSES OF THE YEAR 1859, 


Tue ten marine insurance companies in operation last year in this city 
sustained losses amounting, with expenses, to $8,257,605—a very large 
sum for one year. We annex a summary for the year 1859: 

Ist. The net earned premiums, i. e., the whole amount of earned pre- 
miums, as published in the statements of the several companies, less the 
return premiums. 2d: The amount paid for losses, expenses, re-insurance, 
&e. 3d. An estimate of the amount of scrip issued, obtained by caleu- 
lating the per centage declared on the net earned premiums, in the first 
column. (Those companies that have a stock capital, in addition to their 
scrip accumulations, report in their statements the exact amount of scrip 
issued,) and 4th. The amount of scrip redeemed in cash, 


Name. Year Ends, Net Earnings. Loss.& Exp. Div. Scrip Issues. Scrip Red. 
Orient Mutual,..March, 1859, $531,066 $381,848 21p.ct. $111,000 rarer 
New-York “ ..July, - 754,576 480,073 35 261,000 $50,200 
Commercial “ .. “ - 546,980 $829,204 40 218,790 46,300 
Sun “ October, “ 906,548 573,816 30 271,000 570,900 
Columbian, .....Novemb. “ 598,854 482,492 12 64,539 Pee 
Atlantic Mutual,.Jan’ry, 1860, 4,397,142 2,975,829 35 1,589,000 1,036,000 
Pacific * - - 754,984 611,565 30 226,000 131,300 
Union “ - 529,000 346,667 36 195,440. 107,300 
Mercantile “ oe 833,019 698,808 11 91,630 xa 
Great Western, “2,187,716 1,477,808 10 192,000 ee 


$12,034,380 $8,257,605 $3,170,399 $1,942,000 


Amount of scrip outstanding January 1, 1859, about $7,250,000 pee 
Amount issued during year ending January 1, 1860, 3,170,399 ey 
Amount of scrip redeemed during same period,..... iam $1,942,000 
Amount of scrip outstanding,.......+.eeceseecrecs ane 8,478,399 


$10,420,339 $10,420,304 


A statement of the net earned premiums, and of the losses on marine,’ 
fire and inland risks, exclusive of expenses and re-insurance, and the rela- 
tive proportion of each company’s earnings and losses to the aggregate 
business of the whole ten: 

Proportion of Propor 
Name. Net Earnings. ‘Net Earnings. Losses. of oe 
Orient Mutual,......... $531,066 4.40 $289,544 4.60 
New-York “ , 754,576 6.30 351,888 5.80 
Commercial “ ........ 546,980 4.50 300,000 4.00 
Sun - 906,543 7.60 493,368 7.00 
Columbian Ins. Co.,...... 598,854 4.90 394,142 5.80 
Atlantic Mutual,.......- 4,397,142 36.50 ° 2,465,793 36.00 
Pacifie e  caaeeae oe 6.30 412,164 6.20 
Union a: Secvcce | “Gane 4.40 255,785 4.20 
Mercantile “ ......+. 883,019 6.90 546,706 8.50 
Great Western Ins. Co.,... 2,187,716 18.20 1,339,700 17.90 


$12,034,380 100.00 $6,859,040 100.00 
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The Commercial, Sun and Union companies take fire risks, as well as 
marine and inland navigation risks. The Sun, however, is the only com- 
pany that separates its losses under their respective heads of marine, fire 
and inland ; and the Union also gives the proportions between marine and 
fire. The above table, therefore, is only correct in the aggregate, and it 
is to be regretted that the companies are not more uniform in their state- 
ments, in order that the average of loss might be more easily established. 
The losses of the Sun office by inland risks were $13,759, by fire $1,244. 
The losses of the Union by fire were $16,192. 


BANK STATISTICS. 


Liabilities and Resources of the Maine Banks, 1851—1860. 


LiaBILitiEs. May, 1351. June, 1853. June, 1855. July, 1858. Jan., 1860. 
$ 3,586,100 $ 4,283.000 $ 7,326,3.2 3 7,364,475 $ 7,506,890 
2,994,905 4,330,675 5.057.297 8,107,524 4,149,718 
1,389,137 2. 043,743 2,448,998 2,142,495 2,498,187 
16),890 265,766 530,829 521,983 559,912 
111,728 102.450 145,728 162,946 102,592 


Capital,.......+-+0e00 ees0e 
Circulation, ......... eeees 


Due to banks,...........- 
Total liabilities, $5,251,260 $11,025,684 $15,559,154 $13,299,423  $ 14,817,099 


Muy, 1891. June, 1853. June, 1855. July, 1853, — Jun., 1560. 

$ 6,450,460 $ 8,157,283 $12,770,181 $11,882,252 $12,654,195 

813,232 1,425,933 1,403,317 962,897 1,019,902 

i 630,296 928,491 877,165 591,52 670,979 
Real estate,...... eecces ‘ 102,570 789,337 108,192 182,201 181,199 
Bills of Maine banks,.... 150,016 213,925 288,905 os 195,2S2 
Bills of other banks,..... 104,686 165,610 110,894 230,426 94,942 


Total assets,..... eeoe $8,251,260 $11,025,634 = $15,559,154 $13,299,428 $14,517,099 


Dividends, d&e., of the Banks of the State of Maine in the year 1859. 


Amount of semi-annual dividends, 1859,....... saeeecose $ 254,516 
Amount of reserved profit,..........ceeeseeeeeeee veese “s 851,469 
Debts due and considered doubitful,..... ° ie 87,223 
Amount of bills in circulation under five dollars,.... 627,899 
Amount due from the directors as principals,........ daebentambn Pee ett oe 881,645 
Amount due from the directors as sureties,.................- hiinanedes 679,573 
Amount due from stockholders as principals,......... pidaweees s0essecesecs 554,511 
Amount of mature debts unpaid,............. sececcece eocccccccccccccccss 708,542 


Acts were passed at the last session of the legislature to incorporate 
the Camden, Franklin, International, Mercantile and Wawenock banks; 
additional to incorporate the Lowell and Northern banks; to increase 
the capital stock of the Long Reach and Veazie banks, and to reduce the 
capital stock of the American, Northern and Ticonic banks, 
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Banks of the State of Ohio, February, 1860. 


Independent Free Branches State Total ali 
RESOURCES. Beas. Banks. Bank. Banks. 


Specie,.......... iaeker $120,957... $131,416... $1,576,267... $ 1,828,641 
Eastern deposits,........... 172,760... $85,164 .. 990,870 1,498,796 
Notes of other banks,....... 157,281 =x 850,764 =... 890,842 . 898,337 
Due from other banks,...... 89,966 . 285,268 798,785 .. 1,168,970 
TANG isp ascicsececce ieuamieaai 1,428,692 .. 1,414,402... 8,257,868 .. 11,100,463 
Siete BONNE o<cccccccseeee 600,214 758,529 ‘ ere oa 1,853,743 
Safety Fund,...........+++- eee . osee 794,809. 794,809 
Real estate,..... oa 75,415 29,107 ~~... 611,391 718,914 
Cash items, ines 9.682 .. 62,638 .. §5,108 .. 157,379 
Other resources,..........++ 72,458 =. 87,098... $55,176... 961,722 


Total resources,.. ...... $2,727,320 .. $3,404,389 .. $14,555,066 .. $20,486,775 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock,......++.seee- $550,000 =... $S20,915 .. $4,035,750 .. $ 5,406,695 
Reserved fund, aaem “a rene 570,110... 570,110 
Safety Fund,..... 548,984 865,100... ease P 914,034 
Circulation,............+000+ 538,820 652,867 .. 6,792,202 .. 7,983,889 
Due banks and bankers,.... $7,629 .. 504,315 198,627 790,569 
Individual deposits,......... £53,819 .. 952,056 .. 2,211,668 4,017,044 
Dividends unpaid,.......... 182 Cw 825 - 2,254. 2,761 
Contingent fund, 87,849 40,40T .. 265,708 .. 893,966 
Discounts and interest, &c.,. 80,850... 62,694 . 150,066... 243,610 
Bills payable, eee cis 5,000... 48,167 .. 58,167 
State tax, (set off on profits.). 1,017. énee 18,293 19,310 
Other liabilities,............- 28,720 .. 678 ‘ 62.216 ., 91,615 


_—_ 


Total liabilities, 27,83 -» $8,404,889 .. $14,355,065 $ 20,486,775 


QuarRTERLY Report or tHE Banks or Onto. 


Wearein receipt of the quarterly bank statement, exhibiting the condi- 
tion of the several incorporated institutions of the State of Ohio, on the 
first Monday of February, 1860, as shown by their return made under oath, 
to the Audftor of State, which enables us to present the annexed com- 
parisons : 


¢ 
INDEPENDENT BANKS, 


Feb., 1560. Nov., 1-59. Feb., 1859. 

Specie,....cceesccereeeerces eves $129,957 sees $121,544 ose $ 151,279 
Exchange, ...+-+-+seeeeeee we 172,760 Pon 166,904 hehe 160,490 
Discounts, .......+++e0+++ occcece 1,428,692 cece 1,453,755 eam 1,491,888 
Capital stock,.......+ . 550,000 cess €50,000 ae 712,500 
Safety fund, 548,924 axe 452,327 onde 455,932 
Circulation, 538.820 sal 541,237 see 606,601 
853,319 saci $63,012 snes 885,294 


FREE BANKS. 


$ 131,416 bade $117,4i4 aaa $ 123,826 

$35,164 see 287,481 esos 818,742 

1,414,402 tebe 1,4! 3,086 mead 1,215,762 

Capital stock, $20,945 et 719.645 a8 540,725 
Safety fund, weiss 433,700 Kenn 459.200 
465,673 = 676,366 

985,271 rene 823.989 














Saas - 


H 
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BRANCHES OF STATE BANK. 


Feb., 1860. Nov., 1859. Feb., 1859. 
SAAS TET $ 1,576,267 cece $1,428,867 sees $1,742,178 
Exchange, ........-0..0ecc0s00- 990,870 fia 748,515 ihe 1,094,495 
a Eallialk a 8,257,863 nti 8,205,434 aa 8,877,890 
ARRAS Rae 4,085,750 Sas 4,005,500 a 4,104,800 
NR co. ccncascentogesse 570,110 Sok 567,754 BSI 616,086 
Circulation,............00.c0ee0- 6,792,202 cha 6,362,705 Bice 7,257,750 
RSET Eee 2,211,668 sis 2,156,488 Mes 2,842,692 

RECAPITULATION. 
SI i shashiiasnasianhibane $ 1,828,641 sess $1,706,560 cess $2,017,816 
EN A 1,498,796 zeit 1,228,788 wee 1,578,728 
no vceenaamenchaas 11,100,463 cess 11,265,992 cess 11,088,542 
ss 5,406,695 od 5,475,145 ae 5,858,025 
I ssdewswedcaneounse 1,484,145 sai 1,478,781 iis 1,561,169 
I< iiceunninbiahge . ‘7,983,889 eal 7,785,028 foes 8,540,717 
eR es ARE 4,017,044 seis 4,043,809 we: 4,001,926 


The leading features of the above comparative exhibits are a slight ex- 
pansion since November, 1859, and a corresponding contraction as com- 
pared with February, 1859. Two banks, however, failed to make 
their report this quarter, viz., the Franklin Bank, of Portage County, and 
the Portsmouth branch of the State Bank. These had a circulation, in 
November, of $24,718 for the former, and $177,555 for the latter. Ac- 
cording to the figures given above, the banks had, in specie and exchange, 
$1 to $2 39 of circulation. 


Russta.—The official St, Petersburg Journal has published the statutes of the new 
Russian Commercial and Banking Society, recently authorized. The concession is 
for fifty years, and the period can be prolonged with the consent of the govern- 
ment. The company is to have all the privileges of a merchant of the first guild, 
and the power to trade, possess ships, stores, factories, and all kinds of industrial 
establishments except distilleries ; to carry on all banking and exchange operations, 
assurance business, contracts for government works, &c. According t@ its capital 
and connections, the company is to assist the financial operations of the government 
and the industrial activity of the country generally. Immovable property may be 
held, but not to a greater amount than a tenth of the paid up capital. e same 
limitation is also adopted with regard to the purchase of merchandise. The sum 
invested in public funds or shares is not to exceed a fifth of the total paid up. 
Other rules are likewise laid down, with the —_ of keeping the business of the 
undertaking in safe channels, The capital is to be £8,000,000, in £20 shares, which 
will be issued gradually from time to time. The concessionaires, however, engage 
that within a year a fourth at least of the capital shall be subscribed—when opera- 
tions will be at once commenced. The administration of the affairs of the society 
rests with five directors, of whom two must be Russians, with an administrative 
council of fifteen, An abstract of the accounts will be published annually. The 
minister of finance appoints a commissioner, who is to attend the general meetings 
of shareholders and those of the administrative council. He can examine the 
minutes of the directors, and all ngreements concluded by them, verify the cash, 
and assist in making out the balance sheet. If he discover any infringement of 
the statutes, he is to point it out to the directors or administrative council; and in 
ease of his remonstrance being neglected, or of a difference of opinion, reference 
ean be had to the minister of finance, with whom rests the final decision. He 
will also present with each balance sheet a general summary of the position of 


the company’s affairs. 
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COMMERCE AND CURRENCY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From the North American Review, January, 1860. 


1. A Cyclopedia of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. Edited. by 
J. Smirn Homans, Corresponding Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the City of New-York, and Editor of “The Bankers’ Maga- 
zine;” and by J. Smrru Homans, Jr., B.S., Author of “ An Historical 
and Statistical Account of the Foreign Commerce of the United States.” 
Second Edition. 8vo., pp. 2,000. New-York: Harrer & Broruzrs. 

. Report on the Commercial Relations of the United States with all: 
Foreign Nations. By Epmunp Fraae, Superintendent. Prepared 
and printed under the direction of the Secretary of State, in accordance 
with Resolutions of the House of Representatives. 4 vols. Washing- 
ton City. 1856, 1857. 4to. 

. Annual Report on the Foreign Commerce of the United States for the 
Year ending September 30, 1858; with a Letter of the Secretary of 
State to the Senate, dated February 5, 1859, transmitting a State- 
ment of the Commercial Relations of the United States with Foreign 
Nations, Washington. 1859. 4to. pp. 661. 

. The Annals of British Legislation, Edited by Leone Levi, Esq., 
F.S. A., F. 8. 8., &., of Lincoln’s Inn, Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Commerce at King’s College, London, author of “Com- 
mercial Law of the World,” “ Manual of Mercantile Law,” &c. Dedi- 
cated by special permission to H. R. H., the Prince Consort. London. 
1857, 1858. Published monthly. Royal 8vo. pp. 144 each number. 

. A Dictionary of Trade-Products, Commercial, Manufacturing and 
Technical Terms; with a Definition of the Moneys, Weights and 
Measures of all Countries, reduced to the British Standard. By P. L. 
Smmonps, F. R. G.S., F. 8.8. London. 1858. 12mo. pp. 422. 

. An Historical and Statistical Account of the Foreign Commerce of the 
United States, and of each State, for each Year, i820—1856; the Ex- 
ports to and Imports from every Foreign Country, each Year, 1820— 
1856; Commerce of the Early Colonies ; Origin and Early History of 
each State. By J.Smtu Homans, Jr, B.S. 8vo. pp. 200. 


Tux aim of the “Cyclopedia of Commerce” is to present, in the first 
place, a view of the commerce of the United States; and, secondly, the 
history and statistics of the great staple productions of the world. With 
this view the editors have given an elaborate history of the foreign com- 
merce of all the importing and exporting States since the year 1821, 
showing the aggregate imports and exports of each year, together with 
the amount of transactions in bullion, and the registered and enrolled 
tonnage. They also show the aggregate commerce of the United States 
for each year with England, France, Russia, Spain, Portugal, Austria, 
Turkey, China, Brazil, and all other nations with which we have inter- 
course. This information has never before been published in so complete 

45 
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aform. On its first appearance we expressed our high sense of the merits 
of this work, both in itself considered, and as compared with other works 
of a similar character. We are glad to announce the issue of a second 
edition, with recent statistics. Prefixed to this new edition is a map of 
the bay and harbor of New-York, showing the soundings of Harlem Riv- 
er, East River, North River, Newark Bay, Raritan Bay and New-York 
Bay; and sailing directions for the various channels from the city to 
Sandy Hook. This map is the result of more than ten years’ labor on 
the-part of the-officers of the United States Coast Survey, and has been 
prepared under the supervision of Professor A. D. Bacue, Superintendent 
of this department. 

The late Secretary Marcy conferred a permanent benefit by the pre- 
— of the four volumes entitled “Commercial Relations of the 

nited States with all Foreign Nations.” These four volumes contain a 
succinct account of the history, character and extent of the commercial 
relations of our country with about fifty foreign nations, together with 
their numerous dependeneies ; accompanied by nearly a thousand tabular 
statements, and followed by a summary of the commercial stipulations of 
all treaties between our own and other nations. The report for the year 
ending September 30, 1858, is a continuation of this series. 

“The Annals of British Legislation” is a work published under the 
supervision of Professor Leone Levi, of London, with the patronage of 
the British government. Its successive numbers contain the latest official 
intelligence relating to the finance, revenue, debt, expenditure, trade, &c., 
of the United Kingdom, and an abstract of all the Padiaimentasy papers 
bearing upon commerce. 

The objects and scope of the next work on our list are clearly shown 
by the title-page. It embraces much valuable information in a condensed 
form. Each subject is necessarily treated of briefly, as there are upwards 
of twenty thousand in the volume. It contains many foreign names for 
trades and products; but is especially a dictionary of substances or arti- 
cles manufactured, bought, sold or dealt in, in the entire mercantile 
world. 

The remaining work on our list is an historical and statistical account 
of the “ Foreign Commerce of the United States.” This volume shows 
the foreign commerce of each State, with the aggregate exports to and 
imports from each foreign nation, from the year 1820 to 1856, and the 
foreign commerce of our own with every important maritime country in 
the world during the same period ; including a review of the progress of 
American commerce, and a preliminary sketch of the trade of the Ameri- 
can Colonies. It presents, also, a summary of the present commercial 
condition of the country, its commerce with other countries and the regu- 
lations respecting commercial intercourse, with a description of the prin- 
cipal ports and harbors in each country. 

Among the prominent features of our time is the rapid growth of com- 
mercial intercourse between the nations, and within each nation. Our 
own commerce, internal and external, has gone on increasing, with occa- 
sional but only temporary interruptions, at a rate which has far surpassed 
the expectations of our fathers. Already, within eighty-four years, we 
have risen, from colonial dependence, to the position of the second, if not 
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the first, among the nations in maritime tonnage. This wonderful pro- 
gress is not confined to us. Other nations are advancing, not perhaps as 
rapidly, but none the less steadily, in the same direction. All are now 
brought within the great family circle of intercourse and correspondence, 
the empires of China and Japan having at length abandoned the system 
of exclusiveness which had been made sacred in their eyes by usages and 
precedents dating back thirty or more centuries. It is to the progress of 
commercial enterprise that we are indebted for the opportunity of extend- 
ing the blessings of civilization to nearly one-half of the human family, 
hitherto shrouded in superstition and ignorance; for whatever may have 
been the development of the Asiatics, they have been so long stationary 
that we cannot assent to the theory, advanced among us very recently, 
that they have proved themselves intellectually the equals of the European 
races. We probably shall be disappointed in our expectations of speedy 
and cordial intercourse with the people of both the great Asiatic empires. 
But the work has been commenced, and we shall in future ages, if not in 
the present, be enabled to enlighten those dark corners of the earth, with 
which our own territorial expansion has brought us into immediate inter- 
course on our Western coast. 

This rapid growth of commerce in and between the nations is an event 
of no ordinary moment to us. Aside from the mere fact that we are one 
of the principal commercial powers, there are other considerations, grow- 
ing out of our geographical position, which render it more interesting 
and important to us than to any other people. With Europe and Africa 
on one side of us, and Asia and Australasia on the other, every commer- 
cial movement tending to promote more intimate relationships among the 
nations must eventually be advantageous to us; for the course of empire 
points to the ultimate establishment of the centre of the world’s exchanges 
upon this continent. Our far-stretching lines of coast and commodious 
harbors invite the maritime fleets of both old worlds to load and unload 
and exchange here, in this half-way house, so convenient and economical 
for the general distribution of the commodities of every clime. Our own 
internal development, with railways and canals forming a network between 
centre and circumferenée, pointing to transit by steam overland between 
the two great oceans, and augmenting those facilities which nature had 
already secured to us in no stinted measure by means of navigable streams 
extending far into the interior, can hardly fail to aid in consummating, 
before many decades have passed away, that concentration of commercial 
intercourse which promises to be witnessed on the American continent. 
Hence it is that this progress which the nations are making in an ex- 
change of commodities within themselves, or with each other, conveys to 
us tidings of a future full of great events. It speaks of large accessions 
of wealth and power, and influence, as well as of serious responsibilities, 
anxieties and cares, commensurate with the magnitude of the gifts, privi- 
leges and honors to be conferred. It has never before been given to 
any people in any age to occupy so large a field as ours for maritime en- 
terprise. In no other age have there been bestowed upon one nation so 
many millions of acres of fertile territory, so many thousand miles of 
coast on the two great oceans of the earth, so many spacious harbors, 
such unbounded stores of undeveloped material wealth. Never in the 
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whole history of mankind, have large gifts of this nature accrued to a 
people so well fitted as we are, by knowledge of the experience of many 
preceding ages, and by freedom from the trammels of antiquated systems, 
to establish a basis for new and improved forms of civilization. We are 
one people, speak one language, worship one God and cherish one form 
of government. We have a national history glowing with exalted patriot- 
ism. Our fathers have left us examples which equal, if they do not excel, 
any that have been bequeathed to mankind in previous ages by the most 
illustrious founders of states or nations. They exhibited a valor on the 
battle-field, a wisdom in council, a capacity for self-government and a 
purity of conduct in all the relations of life, which have made them the 
admiration of the great and good of every nation. Our presidents and 
their respective cabinets will at least suffer nothing by comparison with 
an equal number of the best kings and the wisest counsellors in the his- 
tory of contemporary nations. Our people, selected from the best of the 
European races and transplanted to this fruitful region, have not shown 
any deterioration in physical vitality or intellectual power, but the con- 
trary ; for in the older settlements, particularly New-England, the average 
term of life exceeds that of the most favored localities of Old England, 
while the inventive powers displayed in our Patent-Office, the genius of 
our poets and the abilities of our statesmen, prove that the race has suf- 
‘fered no abatement of mental vigor by change of residence or climate. 
We have doubtless committed grave errors in the education of our chil- 
dren. We have, probably in too many instances, reared them like hot- 
house plants, or taxed the mental and dwarfed the bodily faculties to a 
ruinous degree. We have disregarded manly sports and womanly exer- 
cises, by which sounder minds might have been reared in healthier bodies. 
But we have not slaughtered our children by wholesale in factories, nor 
buried them alive in coal-pits. 

With the elements of greatness that we possess, in our geographical 
position, our internal resources, our historical reminiscences, our educa- 
tional facilities, our form and system of government and our physical and 
intellectual powers, what shall arrest the great work of making this favored 
land the commercial centre of the world? Whence shall come the fatal 
stroke to destroy those energies, yet in vigorous action, which have 
brought us so far on the highway of national prosperity? The evil genii, 
the canker-worm and the slow poison that threaten us, are not to be 
found in other lands, nor in the reigning dynasties of kingdoms and em- 
pires. Our enemies are within our own borders. In the full confidence 
of youthful vigor, we neglect the teachings of experience, and it is only 
when the chastisements of the hard schoolmaster fall heavily upon us 
that we consent to learn. 

The present century has already witnessed in the commercial nations 
the discovery and development of steam navigation on rivers, oceans and 
canals ; land-transit by steam; telegraphing by electro-magnetism; and 
a host of minor improvements tending to accelerate the progress of civili- 
‘zation ; while in the discovery of gold the demands of commerce for the 
means of a more general exchange of products between the nations have 
been supplied. Obviously the future is to witness a more general in- 
tercourse among the nations, and consequently a moral and political im- 
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provement in those countries which are to be brought into intimate com- 
mercial relations with the great maritime powers of the civilized world, 
by the irresistible attraction of self-interest. What principles of govern- 
ment, of morals and of civilization are to triumph in these approaching 
revolutions, the history of the past—the history of those eventful periods 
which followed the full outpourings of the precious metals upon Gurope 
after the discovery of America—has long since told us. We need no in- 
terpreter of annals so clear and explicit. Commerce is the lever of the 
world’s progress. Governments may or may not seek its peaceful and 
humanizing influences, by granting it that free scope which is best 
adapted to promote the active employment of every function in society. 
It matters little so far as the ultimate result is concerned ; for man every- 
where will soon find himself endowed with increased resources and en- 
ergies. 

It is the standing reproach of our commercial life, that. it involves 
more intellectual suffering, from violent fluctuations and revulsions, than 
any other pursuit. With all our recuperative powers, there is a vast 
waste of life among us as a people, growing out of our financial disasters. 
Witness the fact, stated to be derived from accurate statistics, that, 
“ among one hundred merchants and traders, not more than.three ever 
acquire independence.” Add to this the other fact, also deduced from 
trustworthy records, that commercial and financial revulsions produce 
excessive mortality among business men in maritime cities. Here we 
have the cause and the effect. Meanwhile we have the statistical data 
of the still severer calamities which ensue to widows and orphans. 

Surely there is some radical error in our system, else why these disas- 
trous crises in the trading, commercial and financial affairs of the country, 
by which calamities are multiplied and misfortunes entailed? Were we 
living in some volcanic region, where the earth in her violent convulsions 
overwhelms life and property in one common ruin, we should have at 
least the satisfaction of knowing the cause of the terrible misfortunes that 
from time to time befall us. But here, where all nature is propitious to 
life, health and wealth, in the midst of plenty, blessed with peace, enjoy- 
ing every bounty which a beneficent Providence can bestow, and living 
under laws of our own making, to be suddenly and unexpectedly hurled 
into distress and misfortune, without stopping to inquire the cause or to 
seek a remedy which shall, if possible, prevent a recurrence of such ca- 
lamitous visitations, is neither creditable to our intelligence, nor just to 
those who are, ere long, to fill the responsible positions in society of which 
we are now the occupants. If these revulsions involved only the ruin of 
merchants and traders, then there would be less cause for state or na- 
tional sympathy. But it is not so. We are all mutually dependent. 
No portion of the community, no section of the Union can be plunged 
into affliction, without involving all other portions and sections of the 
great body politic. It becomes us all, then, to investigate earnestly the 
principles upon which we have established our mercantile and financial 
— to ascertain where the evil lies, if by any possibility we can 

nd it. 

We all know that labor is the foundation of wealth. Our strong arms, 
rugged frames and active minds are the means which Providence has 
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placed in our possession to obtain the necessaries and the luxuries of life ; 
and it is by labor, whether of the head or the hands, that the material 
wealth of society is produced, preserved, accumulated, distributed or ex- 
changed. If intelligence and industry be active—if physical and mental 
see well and profitably employed—wealth flows into and through- 
out the commonwealth in a steady and uniform stream. It is only when 
labor or productive industry is paralyzed by famine or war, that a well- 
regulated system fails to secure an equitable distribution of wealth among 
an industrious and intelligent people, occupying a salubrious and fruitful 
region of the earth. If this distribution be defeated, and calamities arise, 
then there must be some grievous defect in the prevailing system. What 
is this defect? In one of the publications under review, it is traced to 
our vicious system of banking or currency. The revulsion of 1857 gave 
rise to prolonged discussions of the currency question, and in our number 
for January, 1858, we reproduced the views which had been published 
by “A Merchant of Boston,” in his work on “Currency or Money.” 
There were other writers pursuing the same line of investigation, not ex- 
actly in the same path, although guided by similar views of what consti- 
tutes a sound currency. By these writers opinions were promulgated 
that attracted attention, particularly among persons in New-York who 
had long been eminent for financial skill, Among the results of this in- 
terest was a series of weekly meetings during the ensuing summer, in the 
Mercantile Library Rooms, attended not only by residents of New-York, 
but also by gentlemen from Boston, Salem, Louisville, Lexington and 
other cities. From these meetings emanated “ A Report on the Curren- 
cy,” in which we have a clear and thorough exposition of the influence 
exerted upon the currency by bank deposits. Hon. Gzorcr Oppyxg, of 
New-York, was chairman of the committee which made the report. The 
late ALpert Gaxtatin explained the action of deposits, in his work on the 
Currency and Banking, as early as 1830. Lioyp Jones (now Lord Over- 
stone) gave publicity to his views on the same subject about the year 
1837. In this country there has always been a disposition to limit the 
power of discount by legislation. Yet the fact that an inflation of the 
currency may arise from irregularities in discount banking, quite as dis- 
astrous in its tendencies as an inflation from excessive issues of a circu- 
lating paper medium, seems to have been overlooked or ignored in the 
Bank Reform Act which Sir Roserr Pex carried through Parliament in 
1844, 

Next to the origin of wealth, the inquiry which most interests us is 
with regard to the means used to distribute, with uniform equity, among 
all classes, the wealth which labor produces; which means should be so 
regulated as to secure to labor such sure and liberal compensation as shall 
preserve its energies and satisfactorily reward its toil, Our machinery for 
this purpose is, it must be confessed, as full of defects and imperfections 
as man himself; but we cannot afford to destroy it, for the whole fabric 
of society rests upon it, and our only hope is in regulating, repairing, im- 
proving and adjusting its various portions with judicious care. The 
world recognises only the precious metals as a common measure of value 
or price among nations, and in proportion as the quantity of this money 
in use is increased or diminished throughout the world, prices rise or fall, 
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other things being in a normal condition. So in a state or nation, with 
an increase of money or currency, prices rise ; with its decrease, they fall. 
If every nation could transact its business with a currency peculiar to 
itself, pieces of soap might be used for money, as was the custom in Cali- 
fornia before the discovery of gold. But all nations being intimately as- 
sociated in commercial relations, each is forced to use the precious metals 
in dealing or settling balances with every other. Hence it is that no 
civilized people is able to dispense with the metals in local or internal 
trade; and although paper be used as a substitute, the quantity of metals 
in circulation determines finally the prices of all commodities, unless 
restrained by the power of the law or the customs of society. If law 
and custom consent to the use of paper money in a nation, that becomes 
as powerful in its influence upon home prices as actual money. With 
the increase or decrease of paper money or currency, prices rise or fall in 
the same way that they would if the currency were increased or dimin- 
ished by an equal volume of gold coin. But, in the case of coin, the 
measure of price can be increased only by labor, the producer of all 
wealth; and in adding to the stock of coin, a nation augments its real’ 
capital. Paper money, on the contrary, may be increased without labor 
or capital, and in its issue, as a measure of price, it creates price without 
value. In adding coin to the currency, we accumulate wealth; by add- 
ing paper money to it, we create bankruptcy; for, such currency being 
generally based in part upon coin, or professing to be redeemable in coin, 
when an adverse turn in the foreign exchanges calls for a withdrawal of a 
portion of the coin to settle balances of trade due to other nations, every 
dollar which the banks call in helps to undermine the basis of the prices 
of estates and chattels which had been relied upon for the payment of 
debts. It is the result of careful calculation, that, in the present state of 
our monetary system, every dollar of paper issued or discounted upon as 
currency creates ten dollars of price without value; and if this be the 
case, it is easy to account for the alarming fluctuations of prices which so 
often occur in our mercantile world. But if it be in the creation of price 
without value that the,cause of our revulsions is to be sought, the recog- 
nition of this cause should be made to strike at the foundation of credit 
currencies; for we take it to be a settled principle of good government, 
that legislation cannot permit the extension of an evil which tends di- 
rectly to the production of bankruptcy in every occupation of life; and 
although we may not be able to effect a speedy cure, we can arrest the 
progress of the economical disease by the adoption of measures which 
shall confine it at least within its present limits, and thus prepare the way 
for the gradual application of sound remedies. 

Perhaps there is no interest more intimately connected with our mone- 
tary institutions, so far as they influence the measure of price, than that 
portion of our domestic industry which is engaged in the manufacture of 
commodities for home consumption or export, and which contributes so 
largely to our domestic and foreign commercial enterprises. If it be true 
that the volume of the currency determines the prices of commodities, 
then it follows that a paper currency, which may be expanded ad libitum, 
can rapidly increase prices to an extent which may drive our manufac- 
tures (because of the enhanced cost of production) out of both domestic 
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and foreign markets. We are in direct competition with manufacturing 
communities that have the protection of currencies which exert upon the 
cost of production an influence directly opposite to that which our system 
exerts. Their currency is uniform, upon a basis which nearly corresponds 
with the fluctuations that would take place if it were composed wholly 
of the precious metals; ours, on the contrary, is subject to the most extra- 
ordinary contractions and expansions, which “make a lottery of all pri- 
vate property.” Hence it has resulted that our home manufacturers, 
lacking that uniform measure of price so indispensable to permanent suc- 
cess in occupations which involve large investments of capital, have not 
been employed as profitably and advantageously as they might have been 
under a more stable currency. Commerce and agriculture share in the 
consequences, so far as their interests are identified with increased pro- 
duction and a uniformly prosperous condition of all sections of the Union. 
. When we increase our prices above other nations, what we buy costs us 

our, prices, while what we sell returns us only their low prices. We buy 
dear and sell cheap. There are natural causes always in operation to pro- 
duce fluctuations in prices, and these cannot be avoided. They may 
arise from variations in the crops, as well as from the changes that occur 
in the volume of the precious metals. But when we add to these the in- 
fluence of an artificial measure of price, of great volume and vast power, 
we inflict grievous embarrassments upon all our interests. Among the 
remedies proposed by the New-York report are the following : 

“ To recapitulate the measures recommended. They are— 

“ First. That the banking laws of this State be so amended that no 
bank shall hereafter be permitted to extend its loans, discounts and other 
investments beyond an amount equal to the sum of its capital, half its 
capital and the specie in its vaults; nor shall it be permitted to let its 
specie at any time fall below twenty per cent. of its immediate liabilities, 
exclusive of its circulating notes. That banks hereafter to be organized 
under the banking laws of this State also be required, before commencing 
business, to have their entire capital paid up in full in specie; and that 
all banks be hereafter prohibited from making loans, either directly or in- 
directly, on their own stock. 

“ Second. That all laws against usury be repealed. 

“ Third. That the circulation of all bank notes of a less denomination 
than ten dollars be suppressed by means of a tax or stamp duty to be 
levied by Congress. 

“ Fourth. That the government of the United States, through its dif- 
ferent treasuries, receive gold from the people, and issue receipts or cer- 
tificates of deposit therefor, in sums of not less than one hundred dollars. 

“ These four measures constitute the system of reform your committee 
venture to recommend. They have pointed out the necessity and pro- 
priety of each under the proper heads. They may here add their belief, 
that the adoption of the entire series would be likely to so elevate the 
character of our currency as to make it the best extant, instead of being 
about the worst, as it now unquestionably is. It would render our cur- 
rency better than that of Great Britain, because the restraints which she 
has placed upon her banks do not embrace deposits. Sir Ropert Pee1’s 
bill has made this fatal omission, and is thus rendered of little practical 
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value. Its limitation of the movements of the Bank of Englanc applies 
only to the circulation, requiring all that is issued in excess of £14,000,000 
to represent an equal amount of coin in its vaults; but leaving it, and all 
other banks in the United Kingdom, including the private bankers and 
discount houses, free to transmute debt into currency, by loaning their 
credit to whatever extent their inclination and ability may dictate. They 
had abused this privilege, prior to the crisis of last year, toa much greater 
extent than even our own banks. In other words, their currency was 
much more inflated than ours, This assertion will surprise many, but it 
is, nevertheless, strictly true. And had not the government wisely come 
forward and authorized the bank to violate its charter, by increasing its 
issues regardless of the spevie in its vaults, and thus breaking the force of 
the reaction and panic before they reached their culminatjng point, as 
they were permitted to do here, the whole debtor class in that kingdom 
would have been involved in hopeless bankruptcy. As it was, they suf- 
fered more than we did. There were, perhaps, less of suspended debts 
there, but vastly more of actual insolvency. 

“The banking system of France is liable to the same objection. Its 
discounts are not subject to any legal restraints whatever, nor is its cir- 
culation as well guarded as that of the Bank of England. But the com- 
merce of that nation was less seriously affected by the crisis than was that 
of Great Britain or the United States, because it is prosecuted on the 
principle of cash payments or very short credits. 

“ But to return to the measures of reform here recommended. Why 
should they not be adopted and moulded into laws? Sound views of 
public policy and a due regard for the general welfare alike demand it. 
From what quarter may we anticipate objections? Surely not from any 
well-managed bank, for the proposed measures will not lessen its average 
profits, while they will add greatly to the security of its business. And 
if well-grounded objections cannot come from this quarter, they cannot 
come at all, for their adoption would greatly benefit every other interest.” 

The arguments by which these measures are supported embrace an ap- 
peal to the general goverfiment, as having power over the whole question 
of the currency. This view of the constitutional power of government 
was entertained in our early history. But the power of the States to 
establish banks, and thus to create currency, has been sustained by the 
lecisions of the United States courts, The views of the committee imply 
a doubt of the constitutionality of these decisions. As to the suppression 
of small notes, of course no one State could do this effectually, even with- 
in its own limits, so long as a neighboring State permitted their issue. 
As to the opening of the treasury to deposits of gold, this is doubtless 
within the power of the government; its expediency, however, involves 
serious considerations, Of the other measures—a limitation of the bank 
discounts and the requirement of a reserve of coin—the States have cog- 
nizance. Inflation may still be effected through an increase of bank cap- 
ital and circulation; but the committee no doubt concluded that they 
had gone far enough for the present in their efforts toward reform. On 
the question of a repeal of the usury laws, it is justly observed, that, since 
they have been repealed by the principal commercial nations with which 
we hold intimate relations, we are liable to have our capital drained away 
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from us whenever those nations please to offer a higher rate of interest 
than our banks are permitted to take; and thus we may, in great emer- 
gencies, be forced to experience serious embarrassments from the opera- 
tion of these laws. 

In framing the Constitution, it was unquestionably the intention to 
confer upon the general government full power over the current money 
of the Union. To regulate measures of capacity, time and length, as 
well as standards of weight, is among the powers conferred > every 
civilized government, and closely analogous to this power is the regula- 
tion of money or the measure of prices. The power of regulating the 
currency has been exercised twice by the general government, in the 
establishment of national banks. And, in the absence of any regulating 
power, it is evident from past experience that we shall continue, as a na- 
tion, to suffer from the financial disease of alternate plethora and collapse, 
very much in the same way in which the human frame suffers from inter- 
mittent fever. 

In the national effort which we have made to obtain a regulating power 
through the establishment by the government of an independent treasury 
system, we have to some extent been disappointed, not from defects in 
the working of the system itself, but from the unwillingness or neglect of 
the States, cities and great corporations to extend the same principle to 
their own financial affairs, and thus to make it general. A financier in 
New-York suggests that bullion banks be established by private capitalists 
in the principal mercantile cities. If such institutions should become the 
depositories of States, cities, savings banks, trust companies, executors 
and trustees, a large amount of funds, now lodged in banks merely for 
safe-keeping, could no longer be used to swell the currency through the 
instrumentality of discounts. We need not dwell upon the vast influence 
which the wide-extended application of this system would exert upon the 
currency. The mere suggestion of the idea as a practicable measure, 
which has been favorably received by many experienced merchants, who 
express their willingness to try the experiment, is full of admonition to 
every interest identified with existing systems of banking. May we not, 
then, appeal to the self-interest of the banks themselves, in bchalf of 
sounder principles and more conservative management ? 

What the banks can do in this behalf we see evinced in the Bank of 
Mutual Redemption at Boston, and the Clearing-House at New-York. 
These, we are aware, pretend to nothing more than the management of 
the exchanges or the settlement of balances. But there is the germ of 
something more in the New-York Clearing-House, which might be made 
to grow into a State or national self-regulating power, under the imme- 
diate direction and control of the banks themselves. At present, however, 
great and efficient as the management of the New-York Clearing-House 
unquestionably is, the system is too feeble for the purpose of restraint 
and regulation. True, it governs inflation and contraction to a certain 
extent; but the power of inflation in 1857 reached the point of suspen- 
sion, and although a small number of conservative presidents could have 
gone out of the Clearing-House, and maintained specie payments through 
the whole crisis, they yielded, perhaps as much from sympathy with the 
misfortunes of others as from a conviction that the interests of the whole 
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country would be sacrificed or placed in jeopardy if they did not make a 
sacrifice of their own preferences. But the worst results of this suspen- 
sion were prevented ; for the judges of the Supreme Court interfered, 
extra-judicially, and conveyed all the great interests of the Commonwealth 
safely away from the doom which the constitutional provision, that bank- 
suspension is legal death, had pronounced. If the judges had not inter- 
fered, as was justly remarked by a distinguished New-York merchant, 
the 7 of the whole city would have passed into the hands of a few 
men. In fact, the State of New-York was on the brink of revolution, 


when the judicial power, flinging itself headlong under the wheels of the 
advancing Juggernaut of popular commotion, prevented the destruction 
of law and order, quelled the storm, and insured peace throughout the 
Commonwealth. The legislature, meeting a few weeks after this event, 
passed rapidly through both Houses, with a silence ominous of deep feel- 


ing an act calling a convention to revise the Constitution. That act was 
submitted to the people in November, 1858, and rejected. This indorse- 
ment of the Constitution as it is by the highest authority of the State, 
leaves no room for cavil or delay. The duty of the New-York banks is 
plain, and their true interests have doubtless been consulted by the au- 
thors of “A Report on the Currency.” Other States must prepare to 
meet the question; for if New-York plants herself immovably on the ba- 
sis of specie payments, her controlling influence, from the magnitude of 
her business, will explode every paper inflation that is undertaken by 
neighboring States. But if New-York were not about to reform, sound 
policy demands that each State, for the sake of its own best interests and 
the commen weal, should endeavor to control that fluctuating measure of 
price which unsettles all occupations. 

This subject of the measure of price, which has also been brought for- 
ward in a message of Governor Banxs, in our own State, we ask leave to 
elucidate still further. We will suppose the money of. the country, in 
paper and specie, to be five hundred millions, and the assessed valuation 
or price of all property of,every kind to be five thousand millions. The 
theory under consideration is, that, if we reduce the currency one-half, 
we shall also reduce the valuation or price of all our property one-half, 
and vice versa. Increasing currency or money increases prices or valua- 
tions of property ; and as paper money can be made and issued without 
the outlay of capital and labor by which metallic money is produced, the 
paper money creates prices without producing any real values to repre- 
sent such prices, and these factitious prices are cancelled in the revulsion 
which takes place when the precious metals become the only measure of 
price. This theory seems to tind strong proof in the following statement, 
in round numbers, of the condition of all the banks in the Union: 

1887. 1843. 1851. 1856. 
$254,000,000 — $413,000,000 $64,000,000 
.++ 87,000,000 88,000,000 48,000,000 59,000,000 
. 149,000,000 53,000,000 155,100,000 195. 00,000 
127,000,000 56,000,000 128,000,000 212. 000.000 
286,060,000 114,000,000 283,000,000 © _-407.000,000 


The New-York Currency Committee assume the ability of the banks to 
create deposits as well as circulation by the power of discounting, and 
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that committee also include, in the volume of the currency or measure of 
price, both deposits and circulation. That which had been generally ac- 
cepted as true, half a century ago, was, that the measure of price consisted 
principally of the money circulating from hand to hand; but in the case 
of institutions such as the New-York banks, almost wholly banks of dis- 
count and deposit, the inscriptions of credit on their books, called depo- 
sits, are checked against, and thus circulated, nearly to their full extent, 
as if they were passing from hand to hand like bank notes. Circulation 
has ceased to be a prominent object with the banks of that city, since 
book credits are found to answer all the purposes of bank notes. 

In 1848, as shown above, the circulation of all the banks had fallen 
ninety-one millions within six years, and the insolvency which resulted 
from the coincident revulsion was returned by the United States Courts 
of Bankruptcy at about four hundred millions. We incline to the opinion 
that, in endeavoring to arrive at a true estimate of what constitutes the 
real measure of prices for the whole country, without questioning the cor- 
rectness of the opinion which the currency committee express as to the 
deposits of the New-York city banks being currency, we ought not to add 
the entire amount of the deposits to the notes in circulation. Yet in the 
cease of the revulsion of 1837, if every dollar of deposits and circulation 
cancelled had been represented by ten dollars of fall in prices, the whole 
reduction of prices throughout the Union would have been seventeen 
hundred and twenty millions, and this is probably nearer the actual fact 
than would be the estimate of seven hundred and ten millions deduced 
from the reduction of seventy-one millions in circulation; for if the Courts 
of Bankruptcy acted upon four hundred millions of insolvency, it is rea- 
sonable to estimate the universal reduction of prices throughout the 
country at more than a thousand millions, there being a vast amount of 
insolvencies not passed upon by the tribunals. 

The cancelling of prices, from the revulsion of 1857, may be estimated 
at very much less than that from the revulsion of 1837, as the former oc- 
curred at a time when prices were ascending under the influence of aug- 
mented supplies of gold circulating among the people, this gold constitut- 
ing a real measure, which prevented the destruction of the paper measure 
from exerting its whole power. During 1858 prices of many commodi- 
ties fell at specie-paying localities about one-third below the prices of 
1857 ; and assuming this fall as a basis of calculation, if the banks in all 
sections had resumed specie payments with those of New-York, the bank 
circulation would have sunk from one hundred and ninety millions in 
1856, to one hundred and thirty millions in 1858, and the deposits from 
two hundred and twelve millions to one hundred and fifty-two millions, 
But the gold hoarded by the people, estimated at nearly two hundred 
millions, began to come from its hiding-places as soon as the panic sub- 
sided, and this process still continues. Without it, reasoning from the 
data we have cited, the destruction of price, if all the banks had resumed 
specie payment together, would have been about thirteen hundred and 
sixty millions, and the coincident bankruptcies of large estates not less 
than three hundred and forty millions. With this process, and with con- 
tinued supplies from California, the force of the revulsion has been much 
reduced, although the entire volume of bankruptcy, including estates both 
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large and small, has been estimated at eight hundred millions, or a little 
less than one-half the sum total of the destruction of price that occurred 
within the six years following the revulsion of 1837. Yet the intensity 
of mental suffering in some localities in 1857 doubtless exceeded the dis- 
tress that prevailed anywhere in 1837. 

There being now an abundant supply of gold, prices are everywhere 
increasing, or, more correctly speaking, gold is falling in price. We have, 
therefore, a most favorable opportunity to place our financial affairs upon 
a more enlarged metallic basis, and if those who have the power do not 
consent to do this, there is an evident determination among the people 
to do it for themselves. Gold, it is true, cannot prevent revulsion, but 
being more uniform in its movements than mere paper, our interests would 
no doubt be greatly promoted by making it the regulator of our mone- 
tary systems. 


Bank Snares.—It has been repeatedly decided by the courts in this country, that 
trustees and executors cannot legally invest trust funds in bank shares, unless by 
order of court, The liability of shareholders, in case of failure of an institution in 
which they hold stock, would seem to prohibit such investments, even if the invest- 
ment were otherwise considered safe; nor would such investments, as a general 
rule, be safe for life insurance companies. The following raises a point of considera- 
ble interest for the shareholders of the Liverpool and London Life Assurance Com- 
pany, as well as the other companies : 


Sir,—Among the items, enumerated as assets, contained in the answer of the 
Liverpool and London Life Assurance Company to Mr. Marruew Foster’s pamphlet, 
there appears the following: ‘ Bank of Liverpool shares, £10,400.” By this I as- 
sume that the Life Assurance Company have invested that sum in the shares of such 
bank. It perhaps never occurred to the managers of the Life Office, that by invest- 
ing any portion of the funds of the company, on the security of shares in a bank, 
they were rendering their own shareholders, both collectively and individually, 
responsible for all the debts of the bank; yet, as the case now stands, such is the 
fact. To illustrate this, take the following example: A life assurance compan 
granted a loan of £200, on the security of a policy of assurance on the life of the 
borrower, receiving, as collateral security, a deposit of ten shares in a country joint- 
stock bank. As the loan was not repaid, and as the shares remained in the hands 
of the company unproductive, the manager wrote to the bank claiming the divi- 
dends. The reply was, that as the shares in question stood in the name of another 
party, no dividend. could be paid unless a regular transfer was made. This transfer, 
at the particular request of the manager of the insurance company, was made, and 
very soon after the joint-stock bank failed, when, to the surprise of the company, 
they were called upon to pay £10,000, being a small fraction of the liability they had 
incurred by the transfer of the shares; “ and if’—so ran the lawyer's letter—“ that 
amount was not immediately paid, a much larger sum would be demanded.” The 
shares in question were £20 each; and as the holder of only one share was liable 
for all debts and obligations of the bank, which exceeded £1,000,000, it was thought 
a cheap bargain to be let off by the payment of £10,000, which was ultimately 
paid, and a legal discharge given. As the law now stands, any shareholder in a 
company not chartered is responsible for the whole liabilities of such company ; 
and as the money advanced on the security of the bank shares formed a portion of 
the funds of the life assurance company, each shareholder further became person- 
ally responsible for the liabilities of the joint-stock bank; consequently, the security 
in the one case was materially increased, while, in the other, it was considerably 
diminished. The above case will be found in a little handy book on the law and 
practice of bauking, published a short time ago by Mr. Errincuam Witson. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. J. Lawson, 
Author of the “ History of Banking.” 
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PREVENTION OF COUNTERFEITING. 


Actine upon the wise suggestion of the Superintendent of the Bank 
Department, the Albany banks have formed an organization to abate the 
nuisance of counterfeits, soliciting the aid and co-operation of the banks 
of the State; their circular is as follows: 


The increase in the quantity of counterfeit and altered notes in cir- 
culation, in connection with the marked excellence which has developed 
itself within the past two years in the closeness of imitation and other 
qualities, by which fraudulent and spurious issues are rendered difficult of 
detection by the most expert, has forced the conviction that an effort is 
necessary, on the part of those interested in the business of banking in 
this State, to bring to justice the parties who are engaged in counterteit- 
ing and altering bank notes. 

As you may have observed, it is rarely that criminal statistics record 
the conviction of the counterfeiter or alterer; the penalties of the law 
falling generally on the utterer of counterfeit and altered money, while 
the manufacturer is left at liberty to continue his nefarious business. 
Without attempting, in this communication, to explain why this is so, 
the question which we desire to present is, can the producers of spurious 
and altered bills be brought to punishment, and the traffic in them in 
any degree. suppressed ? 

After due consideration of the matter, the undersigned bank officers 
of this city have become impressed with the belief that the organization 
of a society or association, to be composed of the officers of banks in 
this State, and others who feel interested in protecting themselves and the 
community from frauds of the kind referred to—said society or association 
having for its avowed object the detection and punishment of the class of 
offenders named—would do much towards preventing the issue, and re- 
stricting the amount of counterfeit and altered money now so persist- 
ently set afloat ; and it is in this belief that we ask your co-operation and 
assistance in forming and maintaining the “ New-York State Society for 
the Detection and Punishment of Counterfeiters and Alterers of Bank 
Notes ;” such an organization being recommended by the present able 
Superintendent of the Bank Department, in his report of the current 
year to the legislature. 

To aid in establishing and perpetuating the society, it is proposed 
that each bank connecting itself with it by either of its officers, shall con- 
tribute to its funds $10 per annum, and it is agreed, that in case the 
needs of the society require further contributions or assessments, these 
in no case shall exceed per annum more than $5 on each $100,000 of 
capital of the banks or bankers in membership. 

The amount in total, which will be obtained on the first subscription 
of $10 per annum, is estimated at $2,500—five hundred dollars of which 
it is proposed to use at the outset, in advertising and in printing circu- 
lars and handbills for distribution in the various police station houses in 
the State—the remaining $2,000 to be deposited in bank, on interest, 
until occasion demands its use, as hereinafter set forth. 
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For purposes of ready united consultation, and rapidity of action in 
cases of necessity, it is proposed that this city shall be the central point 
or head office of the society, the-cashiers of all the banks here, hereby 
expressing their willingness to act, without compensation, in the various 
capacities of officers and as members of the executive board of the 
society here; the members of the society residing at other points, con- 
stituting co-operating executive boards or agents, (likewise without com- 
pensation,) for the place at which they reside. 

It is prudent to develop the proposed plan of operations for the society 
to pursue, when organized, only in a general manner. 

irst.—It is not intended that the society shall be so constituted as to 
commit any bank, bank officer or banker connected with it, to any legal, 
official or individual responsibility, it being an unincorporated, voluntary 
organization for mutual protection, and for the accomplishment of all the 
benefits possible in the premises without entailing legal responsibilities. 

Second.—The object of the society being to purify the currency of 
the State of New-York from fraudulent imitations and alterations, its 
efforts shall be confined and directed solely to endeavors to prevent the 
counterfeiting and alteration of the notes of the banks in this State only, 
and to the detection and punishment of those who are engaged in crim- 
inal practices respecting them. 

Third.—The society will rely for its success and efficacy in accom- 
plishing its purposes on a judicious system of offering rewards—payable 
only on the production of satisfactory evidence of instrumentality in the 
arrest, and on legal evidence of the conviction and sentence of the forger 
or alterer of the notes of any bank in this State, no matter in what State 
or territory the arrest, conviction and sentence may be consummated ; and 
in the stimulus which the rewards offered by the society, duly advertised 
in all the prominent cities of the State, will have on the efforts of police 
officers, detectives and others officially connected with the ferreting out 
and punishment of offenders against the laws. 

It is believed that a reward of $250, or larger sum, constantly offered 
for instrumentality in bringing to punishment counterfeiters actually en- 
gaged in the business of engraving false notes, and in the altering of 
genuine ones, widely made known through the medium of the press and 
otherwise, would at once, without other effort on the part of the society, 
set at work a large detective force of the most effectual kind. The 
officer of the law, on arresting an utterer of false money, would not, as 
is often the case now, rest at that point, but, encouraged by the hope of 
reward or compensation for his time and trouble from the society, would 
pursue the thread or clue furnished by such passer or utterer of spurious 
or altered money, and seek out his or her sources of supply, which, as 
discovered from time to time, could through this agency in the end be 
effectually broken up. 

Again, a moral power is counted on in the proposed advertised exist- 
ence of the society and its scale of rewards. It is presumed that coun- 
terfeit notes are the production of confederates, not of isolated indivi- 
duals. Let it become lasen to each of these confederates that a bounty 


is offered for discovering or betraying him, and the wedge of suspicion 
of his fellows at once enters between him and them in their intercourse, 
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and they will, naturally, with mutual confidence dissipated, not only 
dread and suspect each other, but also suspect: those whe are accustomed 
to obtain or purchase from them their issues for circulation, and, while 
fearing a “decoy,” in all who approach them, their “ operations” will 
become more and more restricted. 

Such is the plan offered for your consideration, put forth as briefly as 
possible. The aim has been, in considering it, to make it self-operative, 
and to dispense with machinery and the employment of paid detectives 
and agents, to whom the society would be responsible for salaries and 
expenses. Under no system, however elaborate, can it be hoped that 
counterfeiting can be entirely eradicated; but, it is hoped, that by the 
voluntary services of those who would be likely to use extra exertions in 
the hope of obtaining the rewards offered by the society, and by exciting 
distrust and apprehension among the manufacturers and dealers in coun- 
terfeit money, much may be done to check the increase in its production, 
now so alarming. 

We shall be glad to receive your assent to become a member of the 
society, accompanied with your permission to draw on you for your first 
subscription, say $10, as soon as complete organization of it shall be 
perfected. 

Your reply may be addressed to either of the undersigned, at Albany, 
and we should be glad to receive any suggestions which may occur to 
you as calculated to forward the object in view, and which you may con- 
sider as likely to make the plan more effective, without involving addi- 
tional labor or responsibility in the management of it. 

It is only by unanimity of action, and earnest support on the part of 
those interested, that a society of the kind proposed can be initiated and 
sustained; therefore, we think it not improper to state, that unless this 
circular meets with approval and with prompt response from all those to 
whom it is addressed, we shall feel discouraged from making further 
efforts to awaken general interest in the undertaking, and compelled to 
abandon the hope of the beneficial results which the plan seems to afford. 


[Signed by the officers of ten banks at Albany. | 


Cuurcu Sitver.—Yesterday a large quantity of old silver, which was formerly a 
part of the church property in San Rosario, Mexico, was Jodged in the United 
States Branch Mint, in this city, for smelting, assaying and coining. It consisted of 
large thin plates of silver, which appeared to have once lined the altar, and to 
have served for the adornment of the figures of saints, silver swords, scabbards, 
images, representations of hands, arms and legs, baptismal fonts, candlesticks, and 
a large variety of other ornaments. It was deposited by Mr. L. L. Lawrence, who 
arrived lately on the schooner Falmouth, and to whom we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing account: It appears that several of the churches in that portion of Mexico 
pay a good rent of some sort, but since the State has fallen into the hands of the 
Liberal party this rental has been withheld, and the conservative party who claim 
the church property, refused to pay it under any circumstances. The Liberals, 
anxious to possess all the resources of the State, and to keep them from the hands 
of the conzervatives, pounced upon this property and sold it to the highest bidder. 
In this manner it became the property of Mr. Lawrence. It weighed 6,127 ounces, 
and is probably worth nearly $8,000.—San Francisco Herald, Nov. 24. 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF COUNTERFEITING. 


Tur seventh annual report of “The Board of Managers of the Asso- 
ciation of Banks for the Suppression of Counterfeiting” has been pub- 
lished at Boston. This is a New-England association, now established 
some years, inviting the co-operation of the banks in other States, and 
accomplishing important results in their special objects. These objects 
have been considered so important, and justly so, that the legislature of 
Massachusetts has for some years granted a subsidy of fifteen hundred 
dollars annually in furtherance of the purpose of the association. 

No one can, with reason, deny that the objects of this body are such 
as every banking concern and every individual in the community should 
promote; but we are surprised to find that, out of five hundred and 
three banking institutions in New-England, only two hundred and nine 
contribute the small sum required to support the association, viz. : 


Total Banks. Tutal Subscrivers. Non-Subseribers. 


poe séecces $20 8.0b 00-060 73 ooce 20 
New-Hampshire, 51 seve 25 
Vermont, 41 seas 17 

39 cove 28 
Massachusetts, (country,)... 186 oiniee 94 
Rhode Island,......e-e.e0s 91 eden 21 
CORNOUICUE 6 snes 50406000 72 eee 4 


209 

In addition to the above two hundred and nine members, there is one 
each in New-York, Maryland and Canada. It is really surprising that 
two hundred and ninet¥-four banks in New-England should allow two 
hundred and nine others to bear the burden of labor and expense in the 
endeavor to exterminate the hordes of counterfciters. 

Some of the banks—in our city, too—undertake to say that it is no 
affair of their’s—that if people choose to take counterfeit money, through 
carelessness, the banks are not to blame. We think differently. The 
banks are, in a measure, the cause of the difficulty. In many cases the 
notes have been negligently executed. In New-England, particularly, 
the character of bank note engraving for years has been indifferent. The 
banks, should, one and all, take part in a combination to diminish the. 
evils of counterfeiting —Zd. Bank. Mag. 


SEVENTH] ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF BANKS FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF COUNTERFEITING, 


Pursuant to the eleventh article of the association, the managers, 
present herewith a report of their doings for the past year, accompanied 
with such suggestions as will enable the association to judge, to some 
extent, of its business and results. This report will be sent to all the 
banks in New-England, prior to the annual meeting, for examination.. 

46 
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Banks not members we again invite to join us, as they may at any time, 
under the second article of the association. 

At the first meeting of the board of managers, elected at the last an- 
nual meeting of the association, an assessment of five dollars on each one 
hundred thousand dollars of capital stock was laid upon the banks, pur- 
suant to the second article of the association. 

Subsequently, circulars were sent to all the banks in New-England, 
and, in Massachusetts, one hundred and twenty-two banks responded by 
paying their annual assessments. 

Of the banks in the other New-England States, eighty-cight became 
members, out of about four hundred. The Bank of Geneva, in the State 
of New-York, and the Bank of Quebec, in Canada, are members; 
making, in all, two hundred and twelve banks now members of the asso- 
ciation. Last year the number belonging to the association was two 
hundred and nineteen, showing a decrease the present year of seven. 

The board of managers have held five meetings, as usual, the past 
year, at which reports have been made of the doings of the executive 
committee, and their doings unanimously approved. 

The executive committee have held thirty-three meetings during the 
a year, at which the various subjects affecting the interests of the 

anks and the protection of the currency have been presented, discussed 
and acted upon, besides giving special directions and authority concern- 
ing our various operations in different localities. 

This care and supervision of the executive committee is constant, and 
increasing every year, and, from present appearances, will be much in- 
creased the coming year. ; 

In accordance with the statutes of this Commonwealth, the association, 
having obtained possession of the following named counterfeit bank 
notes, dies, rollers, utensils, metals, coins, &c., have delivered the same 
to the high sheriff of Suffolk, to be destroyed by the Superior Court 
having jurisdiction in Suffolk County, to wit : 

26 Steel dies, for counterfeiting one dollar gold pieces. 
“ “ “oe 24 Li “ 


8 
11 Plain dies “ o gold coin. 
45 Counterfeit quarter eagles, gold. 
236 gold dollars. 
895 One dollar gold counters. 
165 23 “ee “ 

1 Large box of composition plate for manufacturing gold and silver coin, eruci- 
bles, steel rollers, and a large variety of implements for counterfeiting pur- 
poses. 

1 Box containing instruments for altering one dollar notes to two dollars. 

1 Large cast iron press and lever. 

6 Twenty dollar bank notes on New-England Bank, Boston. 

2 Two dollar - “ Massachusetts  “ 4 

7 Ten dollar # “ Bank of Charlotte, North Carolina, 

9 Five dollar “ Hartford Bank, Hartford, Ct. 

52 Five dollar “ Delaware Bank, Delhi, N. Y. 

8 Three dollar “* Mechanics’ Bank, New-Haven, Ct. 

1 Two dollar “ Bank of Lower Canada. 

2 One dollar “ Thames Bank, Norwich, Ct. 


The above described articles comprised the entire stock in trade of a 
gang of counterfeiters of coins, which was entirely broken up, and the 
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parties concerned sentenced to the State Prison for eight years reflection 
and hard labor. 

The dies above-named were of the best workmanship, highly finished, 
and fully equal in perfection to those used by the United States govern- 
ment. The managers still continue to offer rewards for the conviction 
and sentence of engravers of plates for counterfeit bank notes, and dies 
for altering the same, also for uttering counterfeit bank notes; as it con- 
tinues to be an inducement to officers of the police, and others in various 
parts of the country, to arrest and cause to be sentenced this class of 
persons. From January Ist to December 31st, 1859, thirty persons 
re convicted and sentenced, and about forty more are in jail awaiting 
trial. 

The association has paid for sentencing the following number of per- 
sons, for the last seven years, to wit : 


In 1853, 14 persons sentenced, time not kept, say 50 years. 
“ 1854, - - time was kept, 269 «= 
1855, . - 34 
1856, ™ = 78 
1857, “ “ 97 
1858, “ as 208 
1859, “ “ 103 


| contort > 


Total, 228 “ - 841 


“ 


~ 
_ 


The board of managers must again ask the banks in New-England—a 
small portion having become members the past year—to consider this 
matter of protection to their issues, and if there does not appear to be 
any better or more feasible way of operating against the various modes of 
counterfeiting than is furnished by the association, to determine for 
themselves whether they will contribute the small assessment required to 
join this association, or decline to do so, and thus oblige us to relax our 
efforts, or weaken our power and influence for want of the necessary num- 
bers and means, which would be easily furnished provided the banks gen- 
erally in New-England became members. 

Notwithstanding our most strenuous efforts, and the expenditure of as 
much money as is deemed prudent, it must be seen and acknowledged 
that the counterfeiting on the New-England banks is largely on the in- 
crease ; but when this fact is acknowledged, the question may be fairly 
and properly asked, to what extent would counterfeiters have carried 
their operations had it not been for the efforts and labors of this associa- 
tion, and for the check furnished by convictions caused to a great extent, 
probably, by the plans adopted by it? 

The managers continue to be of the opinion, as heretofore, that there 
is no other way in which the banks of New-England, and the banks in 
other States of the Union, can‘so successfully co-operate against counter- 
feiters, as by combining their strength in an association like ours, which 
furnishes friends in all parts of the country, as well as means, And the 
system of operation may be so perfected as to operate just as success- 
fully in one section of the country as another, and at a far less expense 
than any individual operation. 

The large banking interest of the State of New-York has never yet had 
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any united action on the subject, although it appears probable that at the 
eee time most of the counterfeits are prepared in and emanate from 

at State. 

The legislature of Massachusetts renewed its grant of fifteen hundred 
dollars for the year 1859, provided the association expended three times 
that sum; which shows a continued confidence in the association, as well 
as a recognition of the necessity of such an organization to protect the 
community from the imposition of counterfeit bank notes and other frauds 
upon a currency authorized by its statutes, and from which the State re- 
eeives by tax a very large proportion of its ordinary annual revenue. 

. The managers desire to call the special attention of the banks in Mas- 
sachusetts to the provisions of chapter 57 of the new revision of the 
statutes, sections 61 and 62, which are as follows, to wit : 

Szction 61. A bank which receives in payment, or upon deposit, or 
for redemption from any other bank, or from arty person, a counterfeit or 
uncurrent and worthless bank bill, or a bank bill which has been altered 
from its original denomination, or paper not a bank bill but made in the 
similitude thereof, or paper purporting to be the bill of a bank which 
never existed, shall write or stamp upon all such counterfeit bills the word 
“ counterfeit,” upon all such altered bills the word “altered,” and upon 
all such other bills and papers the word “ worthless;” adding thereto the 
name of the bank and initials of the officer by which the writing or stamp 
is made. 

Sxction 62. Any bank neglecting or refusing to write upon or stamp 
any bill or bills, as prescribed in the preceding section, shall forfeit and 
pay the full amount of the bill or bills allowed to pass without being so 
written upon or stamped. And if a bank or bank officer, by mistake or 
inadvertence and not fraudulently, so writes upon or stamps a bank bill 
which is not a counterfeit, or altered or worthless bill, such bank shall be 
liable to pay to the holder its value on demand. 

It will be seen that the above is a new draft of chapter 378 of the acts 
of 1853—and is amended so as to make it OBLIGATORY UPON EVERY BANK 
“to write upon or stamp any bill or bills as prescribed in the preceding 
section,” or “ forfeit and pay the full amount of the bill or bills allowed 
to pass without being so written upon or stamped.” It is belicved that 
this amendment will very largely decrease the circulation of counterfeit 
bank notes. This act will take effect on the first day of June, 1860. 

The question has been mooted whether the association should go on 
and continue to pay rewards, and spend money in other ways, for the 
detection and punishment of persons engaged in counterfeiting or utter- 
ing counterfeits of the notes of New-England banks, which are not mem- 
bers of the association. A sub-committee of three members was appointed 
by the board of managers to consider the subject and report upon it. A 
majority of the sub-committee reported the following resolution, to wit: 

“ Resolved, That after the first of next July, no reward, premium or 
other payment shall be made by this association for the conviction of any 
person for counterfeiting or passing the counterfeited bills of any bank 
out of Massachusetts, not a member of this association.” 

After some consideration, it was agreed that the resolution should be 
referred to the next annual meeting of the association, when it will be 
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taken up and acted upon; and it is hoped that every bank which takes: 
an interest in this question, as well as a general interest in the success of 
our operations, will be represented at that meeting, which will be held: 
on the second Wednesday of February, 1860. 

The board of managers in A. D. 1859, were as follow : 

President, Dante. Denny, President Hamilton Bank; Treasurer, 
Aumon D. Honcess, President Washington Bank; Secretary, Cartes 
B. Haut, Cashier National Bank of Boston. 

James G, Carney, President Bank of Mutual Redemption; L. Gunu- 
ver, Cashier Union Bank; Wm. Hyper, Cashier Hampshire Manufactur- 
ers’ Bank, Ware; J. M. Tuompson, President John Hancock Bank, 
Springfield ; Henry W. Cusnman, President Franklin Co. Bank, Green- 
field; Grorce W. Ricuarpson, President City Bank, Worcester;: 
Moses Woop, President Rollstone Bank, Fitchburg; L. Batpwim, 
President Brighton Market Bank, Brighton; J. A. AppLeton, President 
Haverhill Bank, Haverhill ; J. Cuapwicx, Cashier Exchange Bank, Sa- 
lem; Henry H. Fisn, Cashier Fall River Bank, Fall River; P. C. How- 
LAND, Cashier Merchants’ Bank, New-Bedford. 

The executive committee in A. D. 1859 were: Chairman, Jamus G. 
Carney; Secretary, Cuartes B. Watt; Atmon D. Honexs, James M. 
Tuompson, Lirx Batpwin. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


AwnuaL Report oF THE Direcror or THE MINT, FOR THE FiscaL 
Year ENDING JuNE 307TH, 1859. 


Mint or Tuk Unirep States, 
Philadelphia, November 5th, 1859. 


Sir,—I have the honor to present the following report of the operations 
of the mint and its branches for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1859. 

The amount of bullion received at the several minting establishments of 
the United States during the year was as follows: Gold, $29,563,380 63 ; 
silver, $7,336,709 67; total deposits, $36,899,990 30. 

The coinage operations of the same period were as follows: Gold coins, 
$17,296,077 ; fine gold bars, $13,113,876 70; silver coins, $6,187,400 ; 
silver bars, $646,231 47; cent coins, $307,000. Total coinage, 
$37,550,585 17, comprised in 53,550,522 pieces of all denominations of 
coin. 

The statistics above presented show the amount of bullion received. 
and operated upon during the year. They include, however, some re- 
deposits of bullion ; for example, bars made at one institution are some- 
times deposited at another for return in coins. Deducting these re-de- 
posits, the amount of the precious metal brought into the mint and its 
branches during the year was $34,001,095 76. 

The operations were distributed among the several institutions as fol- 
lows: At the mint in Philadelphia, gold deposits, $2,572,989 63; gold. 
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coins struck, $2,611,360; fine gold bars, $49,286 59; silver deposits and 

urchases, including amount received in exchange for cents of the new 
Issue, $2,444,923 39; silver coins executed, $2,999,900; silver bars, 
$9,347 08; cents coined, $307,000. Total deposits of gold and silver, 
$5,017,913 02. Total coinage, $5,976,887 67. The coinage was com- 
prised in 44,833,111 pieces. 

At the branch mint at New-Orleans the amount of deposits was 
$3,322,395 30, of which the sum of $517,822 05 was in gold and 
$2,804,573 25 in silver. The coinage amounted to $530,000 in gold 
coins, $2,889,000 in silver coins, and $334,996 47 in silver bars. Total 
coinage, $3,753,996 47, comprised in 7,184,500 pieces. 

The branch mint at San Francisco received gold deposits to the value 
of $14,098,564 14, and silver to the value of $313,776 33. The coinage 
operations were: as follows:. Gold coins, $13,886,400; fine gold bars, 
$19,871 68; silver coins, $298,500 ; silver bars, $29,469 87. Total coin- 
age, $14,234,341 55, comprised in 1,463,893 pieces. 

The deposits at the branch mint at Dahlonega amounted to $65,072 24, 
the coinage to $65,582 00. The number of pieces struck was 19,003. 

At the branch mint at Charlotte the sum of $205,252 24 was deposited 
for coinage. The coinage, comprised in 34,735 pieces, amounted to 
$202,735. The operations of this branch, as well as that at Dahlonega, 
are confined to gold. 

The Assay Office of New-York received, during the year, the sum of 
$12,103,680 25 in gold bullion, and $1,773,336 70 in silver. The num- 
ber of fine gold bars stamped at this office was 3,295, of the aggregate 
value of $13,044,718 43. Silver bars, 1,955, of the value of $272,424 05. 

The amount of gold, the production of the mines of the United States, 
deposited during the year, was $27,213,557 15. The silver of domestic 
production was $273,167 47, the principal proportion of which was de- 
rived from the gold deposits, being silver parted from native gold. The 
Lake Superior region has yielded us about $30,000 in silver. The mines 
of North Carolina have produced $23,000 of the same metal. The 
sources from whence these supplies of the precious metals were derived 
are more fully stated in the tables attached to this report. 

Prior to the passage of the act of February 21st, 1857, a large portion 
of the circulation of silver coins consisted in the Spanish and Mexican 
fractions of the dollar. One of the objects of that law was to retire these 
coins from circulation. This has been in a great measure attained. They 
have ceased to circulate in most of the States of the Union, and are ra- 
pidly disappearing from such distant parts of our country where they are 
tolerated. Our circulation is thus being rid of a foreign currency, which 
interferes with our own excellent system of decimal coinage and accounts. 
It is to be hoped that this reform in our circulation will lead people to 
adopt the language of our system, and abandon terms which are absurd, 
and would be ridiculous if they were not so common. I refer especially 
to the term “ shilling,” which never had a place in our coinage, and was 
variable as a term of account in different localities during our colonial 
existence. Since the passage of the act referred to, the mint has received 
and melted Spanish and Mexican fractions of a dollar to the amount of 
$1,620,997, of which the value of $546,305 was deposited in exchange 
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for cents of the new issue. For this latter purpose, also, we have received 
a coins of the former issue to the amount in value, by tale, of 
95,241. 

The charge on gold coinage, and the profit on the coinage of silver, 
and of cents, amounted to nearly $235,000. This sum shows the amount 
of money derived from the coinage operations of the mint and its branches 
during the year. 

The suggestion in my last two annual reports relative to the propriety 
of applying the coinage charge of the half of one per cent. to fine bars 
made at the mint and its branches and paid to depositors, has heretofore 
received your approval, I beg again to call your attention to the subject. 
The propriety of the measure is fully shown in your report on the finances 
for the year 1856-7. If the charge referred to had been imposed during 
the last year, it would have yielded a revenue to the government of $65,000, 
without doing any injury to depositors. It is certainly, for obvious rea- 
sons, connected as well with the revenue as with the currency of the 
country, inexpedient to make a distinction in favor of fine bars. In the 
report above cited, you remark: “I concur with the director of the mint 
in the opinion that it is not good policy to impose this half per cent. on 
all bullion ccined for circulation, and, at the same time, exempt from it 
bars withdrawn for exportation.” 

The gold dollar is a convenient and useful coin, and is well received, 
particularly in such portions of the United States as have wisely excluded 
small notes from circulation. The first issues of this denomination were 
made in 1849. It was then supposed to be necessary to contract the ° 
diameter, and, by thus giving more body to the piece, obtain a good 
impression in coining. But the convenience of handling suffered in 
consequence of this contraction, and hence, the piece, being of small size, 
was easily lost, and became an object of dislike to a considerable portion 
of the people. In 1853, the experiments made were satisfactory on the 
point that the diamettr of the piece might be enlarged and a good im- 
pression in the coinage obtained. Accordingly, in 1854, the diameter of 
the dollar was increased the one-tenth of an inch. This enlargement has 
been, I believe, every where regarded as a decided improvement. But 
the circulation of the two pieces, differing, as they do, not only in size 
but in devices, is an inconvenience to the public. Again, the amount of 
the gold dollar coinage of both kinds issued is near seventeen millions. 
This amount seems to exceed the wants of the community. It is well 
known that in the States where paper bills of small denomination are 
legalized and current, the gold dollar, even of enlarged diameter, is scarcely 
welcome. This sentiment appears to be not confined to those interested 
in paper circulation, but seems in some places to amount to a popular 
prejudice. This is not easily accounted for, when the superior advantages 
of the gold dollar to the paper dollar are considered, and when we regard 
the conduct of the note holders themselves in a season of bank panic. 
But it cannot be denied that there are some indications of a popular wish 
to be relieved from a portion of these coins, as it is well known that, in 
certain quarters, expedients are resorted to to push them off as a redun- 
daney or an annoyance. From these considerations, I am induced to 
recommend the recall of the thick dollars, with a view to their recoinage 
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into other denominations. This expedient would suitably reduce the 
aggregate circulation of that class, and make room for a moderate annual 
continuance according to demand. The loss on the recoinage of these 
eye would be about the half of one per cent., that being nearly the loss 

y wear as shown by the weighing of considerable parcels taken from 
circulation. The amount of that coinage, issued from 1849 to 1853, was 
$11,692,204. Few ornone of these pieces have been exported, but a con- 
siderable number must have been lost, and some melted down by jewellers. 
Assuming, at the utmost, that 11,000,000 are extant, the loss on the re- 
coinage of this amount would be $55,000. The recoinage might, with 
propriety, be limited to such pieces as are now in, or may hereafter be 
received at the Treasury and Assistant Treasuries of the United States, 
and thus it would be gradually effected. The loss on the recoinage 
might be defrayed at the principal mint by appropriating such portion of 
the profits on the cent coinage as may be required, and at the branch mints, 
(where cents are not coined,) a similar provision might be made from the gold 
coinage charge. If this recoinage should be authorized, it seems proper 
that the loss in weight, where it arises from the ordinary circulation, 
should fall upon the government and not upon the individual owners of 
thecoin. Pieces that are in any manner mutilated should not be received. 

The statement in my last annual report as to the value of gold from 
Kansas or “ Pike’s Peak,” was based upon a single deposit, which was 
incorrectly affirmed by the depositor of it to be the product of that region. 
The mint being now almost daily in receipt of the genuine article, both 
in washed grains and amalgam, we can give more correct, though not 
very definite information, concerning its value. The fineness of the gold 
has the average range of 800 to 900 thousandths, but generally lies within 
825 to 845. The alloying metal is silver, as in all cases of native gold. 
The value of the gold in bars, allowing for the silver, is nearly or quite 
$17 50 per ounce, on the average. It is not so easy to arrive at an ave- 
rage of the gold in grains or amalgam, on account of the variable loss in 
melting. Until within a recent period it was found that this loss would 
make a reduction of about two dollars per ounce upon the value above 
stated ; but latterly the manipulations at the mines seem to have been 
improving, as is indicated by the loss being reduced to about $1 50 per 
ounce, and it may ere long be brought down to one dollar or less. At 
present, therefore, the mint value of Kansas gold in grains or amalgam, 
to speak in general terms, is about $16 an ounce, troy weight. It will 
be seen, by reference to the tables attached to this report, that the amount 
of gold received from the country just referred to, during the last fiscal 
year, is quite inconsiderable. But it may be noted that since the close 
of that year the receipts have been increased. The amount received at 
the mint in Philadelphia, up to the date of this report, is $97,485 10. 

In consequence of frequent application made for copics of our national 
and public medals, I am induced to renew the recommendation heretofore 
made, that a medal office be established at the mint. Most of the dies 
from which the medals ordered by Congress were struck, are preserved 
at the mint. But the medals of gold and silver which were prepared 
from them have nearly all disappeared. They are either lost, or melted, 
or otherwise destroyed. A few of them, having fallen into the hands of 
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persons unconnected with the heroes to whom they were presented, have 
been brought to the mint for coinage. It is proposed to multiply these 
memorials of our national history by striking copies from the dies which 
now belong to the government, and supply them to such persons, asso- 
ciations or societies as may apply for them. No appropriation will be 
required to accomplish this desirable object, as it is intended that the 
price of the medals shall cover the expenses of striking them. 

In compliance with the act of Congress of the 21st February, 1857, I 
present herewith a tabular statement of the fineness, weight and value of 
foreign coins. It is similar to the one contained in my last annual report, 
with the addition, however, of three items of some interest. The first of 
these is the Canada coinage of silver, commencing with the date of 1858, 
and consisting of denominations somewhat similar to our own, of five, 
ten and twenty-cent pieces. But they do not in any other particular 
agree with our coinage; being of different weight, and of the British 
standard of fineness, commonly called sterling. The twenty-cent piece, 
compared with two dimes of the United States, is equal to 19.27 cents ; 
but at the mint price of purchasing silver, will yield only 18.66 cents, 
The smaller pieces are.of the same proportionate value. It is certainly 
to be regretted that the English government, in thus providing for a coin- 
age of similar terms to our own, did not make the values the same. This 
would have been a step in the direction of an international coinage, 
although of not much importance, considering that silver, in England and 
her colonies as well as with us, occupies a subordinate position to gold. 

The other two items, requiring some notice, are the “ Vereinsthaler,” 
or union dollar of Austria, and the same of Prussia. These pieces have 
been coined in conformity with the basis established by a very recent 
convention of all the States of Germany. This dollar, although differing 
in the standards of weight and fineness from the former German thaler or 
dollar, is of the same value; the variation of 71.7 cents in the case of the 
old coin, from 72 cents m the new, is merely due to the worn condition 
of the former. It is very interesting to observe that the German States 
have discarded the pound and mark weight, of various discordant. sizes 
heretofore in use, and adopted a new pfund, or pound, ‘identical with the 
half kilogram, or 500 grammes of the French system; and on the new 
coins of Austria and Prussia we have the legend, “Thirty to the pound 
fine ;” meaning a half kilogram of fine silver to thirty pieces. The 
standard of fineness, nine hundred thousandths, or nine-tenths, is the 
same as our own. It is worthy of note that there is a tendency towards 
the adoption of a uniform fineness in the coinage of the different coun- 
tries of Europe and America. At this moment the rule of nine-tenths 
fine is employed, wholly or partially, in the following countries: Austria, 
Belgium, Chili, France, German States, Greece, Mexico, New-Granada, 
Peru, Prassia, Rome, Sardinia, Spain, Switzerland and the United States. 
If England and Russia were to adopt the same fineness, there would be a 
uniform standard in all the principal nations of the world, and hence the 
coins of each country would be of equal value if of equal weight, or of a 
difference in value in proportion to their weight. This is as far, I appre- 
hend, as it will be found judicious to carry into effect the suggestion of 
an International coinage, which has been attracting the attention of states- 
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men and men of science in our country and abroad. But it is believed to be 
practicable to establish a uniform system of weights and measures, based 
upon scientific and immutable principles. Such a system is undoubtedly 
to be found in the French metrology ; and we find that it is gradually ex- 
tending itself on the continent of Europe, as we have seen in noticing 
the recent coinage of Austria and Prussia. The adoption of a similar 
system by us, to supplant the innumerable arbitrary measurements which 
now prevail, is an object greatly to be desired, and is well worthy the 
attention of the government and of Congress. 

The tabular statements* attached to this report are as follows: A. The 
deposits and coinage at the mint and its branches, and the assay office, 
during the year ending June 30, 1859. ZB. Statement of the amount of 
gold and silver of domestic production deposited at the institutions 
above-named, during the same period. C. The coinage operations of all 
the minting establishments of the United States, from their respective 
organizations to the 30th June, 1859, numbered from one to seven, in- 
elusive. D. The entire deposits of domestic gold at these institutions 
for the same period, numbered from one to seven, inclusive. . A state- 
ment of the production of domestic silver, from the 1st of January, 1841, 
to the close of the last fiscal year. #. The amount of silver, of less de- 
nomination than one dollar, coined since the passage of the act of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1853, reducing the weight of such coins. G. The amount and 
denomination of fractions of the Spanish and Mexican dollar, and the 
cents of former issue deposited at the mint at Philadelphia for the new 
cent. HH. A statement of the amount of fractions of the Spanish and 
Mexican dollar, purchased for silver coinage, since the passage of the act 
of February 1, 1857, entitled “An act relating to foreign coins, and to 
the coinage of cents at the mint of the United States.” J. A statement 
of the weight, fineness and value of foreign gold coins. J. A similar 
statement of the weight, fineness and value of foreign silver coins. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 

. Your faithful servant, 
James Ross SNowpen, 
Hon. Howe. Coss, Director of the Mint. 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington City. 


Missovrt.—We understand that a circular letter has been addressed by a branch 
of one of our city banks to all the branches and banks outside of St. Louis, re- 
questing a mecting of the Presidents of the branches and country banks at Jeffer- 
son City, “ for the purpose of adopting such measures as may be deemed necessary 
to protect the interests of said banks and branches, and to sustain their credit.” 
We hope this call will be responded to by all the parties interested. A consulta- 
tion of the kind proposed may be productive of much good. The banks of the 
country have really no interest adverse to that of the city, and if the measure is 
carried out, we hope the banks of St. Louis, although not invited, will be present 
at the same time, in order to hear the views of their country friends and corre- 
spondents. Our banks may, without being subjected to any improper charge, meet, 
by their representatives, at the same time, and confer freely with them, and per- 
haps the result of the conference may be to harmonize and promote the intere-ts of 
all. Let the meeting be held.—S¢. Louis Republican. 








* For Tabular Statements, see latter portion of this No, 
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CURRENCY AND SPECIE. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE THEORY AND THE EFFECT OF LAWS REGULATING 
THE AMOUNT OF SPECIE IN BANKS. BY SAMUEL HOOPER, OF BOSTON. 


Tue weekly reports of the Boston banks, for some time past, have ex- 
hibited a great decline in the amount of their specie, as compared with 
its amount in the corresponding periods of the previous year. It appears, 
moreover, from the details of several of the recent reports, that some few 
of the banks disregard the law of 1858, which requires an amount of 
specie to be held by each bank equal to fifteen per cent. of its liabilities ; 
for, although the aggregate of specie in all the Boston banks was more 
than twenty per cent. of their liabilities, some of them were “ owt of line,” 
that is, had less than the required fifteen per cent. 

In December, 1858, there was an aggregate amount of $9,547,699 of 
specie in the Boston banks, against an aggregate liability for circulation 
and deposits of $29,345,560, being more than double the amount of the 
fifteen per cent. in specie required by the law. The loans at the same 
time were $58,510,123, and soon after were increased to $60,319,965. 
The amount of specie was gradually diminished during the subsequent 
six months; and it appeared from the weekly report, dated July 18, 1859, 
that there was then only the sum of $4,645,866 in specie against 
$25,313,627 of deposits and circulation; being in the aggregate only 
about three and a half per cent. above the legal amount, while some 
banks had less than the law required. The specie was afterwards slowly 
increased by over cleven hundred thousand dollars; but since the end of 
October it has been again ‘Suffered to diminish; and, according to the last 
return, dated December 12, there was then the sum of $4,703,134 in 
specie against $25,461,656 of liabilities, while the loans amounted to 
$59,701,811. 

It is to be regretted that any of the banks are disposed to keep so near 
the legal limits in regard to their specie, because it can be made obvious 
that a larger amount in the vaults of the banks is more profitable to 
their stockholders and more beneficial to the community, as it enables 
the banks to sustain a larger amount of loans, while it is also safer for 
the public and for the banks. Near the commencement of the present 
year the Boston banks had $60,319,965 of loans, and held at the same 
time $8,295,392 in specie; they were therefore rendering at that time 
more accommodation to merchants and others in the way of loans, and 
earning more interest for their stockholders, than in the following 
August, when their specie was reduced to $4,667,352, and their loans to 
$57,972,321. 

It may seem paradoxical to state that banks can give greater facilities 
to the business community by having larger amounts loaned out, and 
hold at the same time larger amounts of specie in their vaults; but never- 
theless it is true, as may be seen by the statement just made; and it is 
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also consistent with the soundest theories and the soundest practices of . 
banking. An examination and comparison of the published reports of 
the condition of the banks in different years will show that their loans 
are usually highest when the amount of specie is large. 

Commencing with the reports of the Boston banks during the year 
1857, we find a weekly average amount of specie ranging, in the different 
weeks preceding the suspension of specie payments in that year, from 
$4,083,622 on the Ist of June, (being the highest amount during the 
year,) down to $2,370,887 on the 21st of September, three weeks before 
the suspension. Only two of the weekly reports during the year exhibit- 
ed an amount of $4,000,000 of specie, and there were eleven reports in 
which it was under $3,000,000. The average circulation and deposits 
during that time was about $24,000,000, and the loans about $53,000,000, 
During the financial crisis the loans were rapidly reduced, and, on the 
19th of October, were $48,454,479; the deposits and circulation at the 
same time were reduced to $18,847,341, with specie amounting to 
$2,560,119. It is interesting to notice that after the 21st of September 
the specie in the Boston banks began to increase, slowly, it is true, but 
sufficiently to show that the exchanges with other places had turned in 
favor of Boston, and, therefore, that the immediate danger of suspension 
of specie payments by the Boston banks had passed. But the suspen- 
sion was forced upon them about three weeks later by the condition of 
banks in other cities. The specie continued to increase, notwithstanding 
the suspension of specie payments, until near the close of the year 1858, 
when it amounted to over nine and a half millions of dollars, with about 
sixty millions of loans. Since then the amount of specie has unwisely 
been allowed to diminish, with but slight attempts to check its decrease, 
until, at one time during the year, there were only $4,645,866 of specie 
and $57,318,000 of loans. Probably both the loans and the liabilities of 
the banks must be decreased during the year 1860, if the banks intend 
to hold the amount of specie required by the law of 1858. 

The published reports of the New-York city banks for the past three 
years exhibit nearly the same relative condition, and about the same re- 
sults as the Boston banks, but on a larger scale. 

Louisiana Bank System.—The condition of the banks in New-Orleans 
may be referred to as additional evidence, of another character, that 
banks are able, with a large amount in specie, to furnish larger amounts 
of the “accommodations” they afford to the business community in the 
form of loans and discounts, and also to make greater profits for their 
stockholders. 

Since the year 1842 the law of Louisiana, while placing no restraint on 
the investments of the capital of the banks of the State, has required that not 
exceeding two-thirds of the funds derived from their deposits and circu- 
lation may be loaned, and this only for periods of not over ninety days, 
and on paper that is not to be renewed at maturity ; while the remaining 
one-third must be held by the bank in specie. Therefore, in the regular 
course of business in a bank of the State of Louisiana, a large amount 
daily becomes due and is paid into the bank from the two-thirds invested 
in “short paper;” and this is available, if required, as well as the one- 
third in specie, to meet any demands against the bank. The banks in the 
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State of Louisiana are required to publish reports, stating all loans upon 
real estate, and all other assets not payable within ninety days from their 
date, separately and distinctly, in a column by themselves; and this is 
denominated the “dead weight” of the bank. Their specie, and any 
assets or loans payable within ninety days from date, together with the 
cash liabilities of the bank, that is, their circulation and deposits, and 
any indebtedness payable on cemand, are denominated the “ movement” 
of the bank, and are stated under their proper separate heads. 

One-third of the liability of the banks to be held in specie, as required 
by the Louisiana law, is more than double the per centage required by the 
Massachusetts law of 1858. In addition, the law of Louisiana restricts 
the investment of the other two-thirds of liabilities to paper having not 
over ninety days “to run,” and not renewable; while the Massachusetts 
law does not restrict the length of time for the investments of the banks. 
This law of Louisiana has been in operation since 1842, certainly long 
enough to give it a fair trial. It carried their banks safely through the 
panic of 1857, without disturbing the currency of that State, and without 
distressing the customers of the banks; in fact, the financial panic of 
1857 scarcely affected the monetary affairs of New-Orleans, the great 
commercial metropolis of the Southwestern States. 

Perhaps the best mode of testing the merits of the Louisiana law would 
be to examine the condition of the New-Orleans banks and compare it 
with the condition of the banks in Boston, New-York and other com- 
mercial cities, where the laws are less stringent in regard to the amount 
of specie in the banks, and leave the directors free to manage the invest- 
ments according to their discretion. It is claimed by intelligent bankers 
and merchants, that this comparison with the Boston or New-York (city) 
banks will show, that the New-Orleans banks, with the per centage of 
their liabilities in specie nearly double, have a much larger loan in pro- 
portion to capital, and that their profits are nearly double. In other 
words, the New-Orleans banks can, by the same general course of business, 
and with double the amount of specie in their vaults, accommodate their 
customers, the merchants and others, with a larger amount of loans, and 
earn much larger profits for their stockholders, than the New-York city 
or the Boston banks. 

The following statement is condensed from the published reports of 
the banks of New-Orlcans for the 30th of April, 1859, being the only 
one at hand: 


Capital stock,......csccccccccssescoce prieaieaneegia e+e $24,476,516 
Loans and discounts, Short notes,.........ceeeeee 19,926,493 

Drafts and exchange papers,. . .9,629,105 

Long notes and other securities, 20,835,332 


50,390,930 
Specie, ...6<cisic.ccccccce. cvesveccecsssesec be cseseisewnesie 15,572,505 
Due to other banks,......ee.s+e0e $660 wbs5 9 0100580: ROse ees 2,128,505 
RIOD, 5 0 0,6:0.0.0.0:00.0.00.0000000d000n bees csesasoseee occerce e21,664,892 
Circulation, obsds0siencesecee p Ubobseeedeeecieeee «12,578,111 


It will be perceived, that with a capital of $24,476,516, the New- 
Orleans banks have under discount and drawing interest, $50,390,930, 
being over double the amount of their capital. The Boston banks, with 
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$35,162,600 of capital, according to the published reports of the same 
date, had under discount $58, 160,2 15, or about sixty-seven per cent. be- 
yond their capital, and at the same time they held only $6,726,647 in 
specie against $15,572,505 in the New-Orleans banks. The banks of the 
city of New-York, with $68,019,585 of capital, had then under discount 
$128,706,705, and in specie $26,329,805. The amount of the loans in 
the banks of New-York and of Boston at this time was more than usual, 
and their amount is always increased by the practice of allowing interest 
on balances due to other banks and to public institutions. In many cases, 
also, the New-York banks allow interest on the deposits of individuals 
that are expected to lie for any time in the banks. The New-Orleans 
banks, instead of paying interest to others, have usually a very considerable 
amount in balances due from the New-York banks, on which they receive 
interest, and which may be considered, in fact, as so much addition to 
their loans, 

The regularity of the “bank movement” in New-Orleans, secured and 
enforced, as it is, by an inflexible law in regard to the amount of specie, 
insures to each bank the confidence of the public, which enables all of 
them to use their available means to their whole extent, and to keep their 
loans at double the amount of their capital. In New-York and Boston, 
on the contrary, without efficient laws to oblige the banks to keep an 
amount of specie that will insure the ability of each one of them to meet 
its engagements to the public, there must always be more or less distrust 
in regard to particular banks, that affects and checks the efficiency of 
ALL OF THEM TO SOME EXTENT. In other words, the Louisiana system 
creates confidence, while that of New-York and of the New-England 
States cannot secure general confidence; for, although able manage- 
meiut in most of the banks may prevent disasters from occurring in 
ordinary times, the banks generally have not had resources immediately 
at command to resist the pressure upon them in times of financial 
trouble. 

In regard to the profits of the New-Orleans banks, since 1842, the 
“Bank of Louisiana” has paid ten per cent. per annum to its stockhold- 
ers and an extra dividend of five per cent. nearly every other year; and 
it has also accumulated a surplus of upwards of a million of dollars. The 
“Canal Bank” has regularly paid dividends of ten per cent., and has 
accumulated a large surplus. ‘The “ Louisiana State Bank” has for the 
last two years paid twelve per cent. per annum, and previously regular 
dividends of ten per cent., besides accumulating a surplus of over $ 300,000. 
The “ Citizens’ Bank ” in about five years has paid sixty-four per cent. in 
dividends, and reserved a million of dollars, which by law has since been 
constituted capital. The “Free Banks,” as they are termed, that is, 
banks organized under a general law similar to the general or free bank- 
ing laws of Massachusetts and of New-York, are compelled to cover their 
circulation by the deposit of an equivalent amount of State securities, and 
also to keep specie to the extent of one-third of their liabilities ; conse- 
quently they have not been so profitable as the chartered banks, but they 
have paid dividends of eight to ten per cent., besides retaining a mode- 


rate surplus. 
Any one familiar with the condition and the profits of the banks in 
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Boston and in New-York can judge, from the foregoing statement, whether 
the large amount of specie, which the law of Louisiana renders necessary 
to the banks in New-Orleans, impairs their profits or their ability to 
accommodate the public. 

If a bank was satisfied to loan only the amount of its capital, having 
neither circulation nor deposits, it would not be necessary to retain any 
specie in its vaults, as the only business of the bank would be to re-loan 
all money as fast as it was paid in. The capital would be the property 
of the stockholders, to be invested at the discretion of the directors. It 
would be simply a bank of discount, or a loan office, constantly re-invest- 
ing its receipts. The institutions established under the prevailing system 
of banking throughout this country are all banks of circulation and de- 
posit, as well as of discount. Their circulation and deposits, which con- 
stitute the debt of the banks, payable on demand, though constantly vary- 
ing in amount in banks doing an extensive business, are not often re- 
duced suddenly below a certain average ; and, therefore, a portion of the 
funds derived from these fluctuating sources can usually be loaned with 
safety. The great evil in this practice of banking is the temptation to 
loan too large a proportion of this fluctuating fund derived from deposits 
and circulation, and upon too long a time, in the faith that they will con- 
tinue in the bank without ademand for their payment. To guard against 
this temptation, the law of Massachusetts requires the banks to retain 
fifteen per cent. of such liabilities in specie, and permits the balance be- 
yond the fifteen per cent. to be loaned at the discretion of the directors ; 
while the law of Louisiana requires the banks of that State to retain one- 
third of such liabilities in specie, and permits the other two-thirds to be 
loaned on time not exceeding ninety days. No one can doubt that the 
Louisiana law is the safer for the banks and for the public; and if expe- 
rience proves that it is also more profitable to the stockholders of the 
banks, and more beneficial to the merchants and others who are the cus- 
tomers of the banks, it would seem to be the duty of legislators to make 
such the law in every State where banks exist. 

A person ignorant of the mysteries of banking would naturally suppose 
that a bank with a fixed amount of capital, in proportion as it held a large 
amount of specie, would have less money to loan to its customers, and 
therefore, that the amount of specie a bank is required to hold should be 
in proportion to its capital. But the amount of specie a bank holds is 
important only in reference to the amount of its liabilities which are due 
and payable on demand, that the bank may be in a position at all times 
to meet any demands which may be made for the payment of the circu- 
lation, of the deposits and of the balances due to other banks. It is the 
proportion of these liabilities to the public, and not of the capital which 
belongs to the stockholders, that the law of Massachusetts, as well as the 
law of Louisiana, requires to be in specie. 

A bank with a large amount of specie in proportion to its liabilities, 
which is always the condition of the New-Orleans banks, is in a stronger 
condition, and more able to make loans than a bank with less of liabili- 
ties, but with very much less of specie in proportion, which is the usual 
condition of the New-York and Boston banks. 
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Bank Deposits Equivalent to Bank Circulation.—One of the apparent 
mysteries of banking that is not generally understood is, that the depo- 
sits and the circulation usually increase or diminish as the loans of the 
banks increase or diminish. The explanation of this mystery will be 
found in the fact, that the amount of deposits and circulation depends 
mainly on the amount of the loans. The loans of a bank are made in thie 
form of discounts, which are passed to the credit of the party for whom 
the discount is made, whereby it becomes also a corresponding amount of 
deposit ; and when this deposit is drawn out of the bank it is usually 

aid in the bills of the bank, and is thereby changed into circulation. 

he deposits and the circulation must therefore be considered together, 
inasmuch as the bank check goes as far as the bank note in making pur- 
chases and payments; both are liabilities of the bank, payable on de- 
mand. The result of any discount made by a bank must always be to 
increase the “ deposits” or the “circulation” to the same extent that it 
increases the “loans” of the bank. 

Many bank managers will reply to the foregoing statement, that the 
whole amount of the discount or loan, so entered as a deposit to the 
eredit of the party for whom it was made, may be drawn out of the bank 
in specie on the same or the next day, which may be true, particularly if 
the bank had before too much loan, or too great an amount of liabilities. 
If this should be done, the discount referred to will have increased the 
amount of deposits in that particular bank only for a single day. But if, 
when this amount is drawn out, it is paid into some other bank, it will 
serve to increase the deposits there, and so continue to swell the aggre- 
gate amount of deposits. But it is equally, and perhaps more true, that 
any loan or discount that is made by a bank may not, at least for some 
time, be drawn out of the bank in specic; but that the checks drawn 
against it may be in favor of, or paid to, a person who keeps an account 
at the same bank, in which case the amount is merely transferred from 
one account to another in the same bank, and continues to be a deposit 
there; and that, when finally it is drawn out, it may be paid in the notes 
of the bank to be sent to a,distance, and may circulate for months, or 
that it may come back to the bank in payment for some debt due to the 
bank, which is often the case. ‘Therefore, until the deposit or circulation 
created by any discount is extinguished by being used to pay a debt to 
the banks, or by payment in specie or in some other form, the bank re- 
turns must continue to show for this increase of loan a corresponding in- 
crease of deposits or circulation. To re-state the matter: if we consider 
the banks in Boston in the aggregate or as a unit, any discount, made by 
any one of the banks, must serve to increase the aggregate of deposits or 
circulation to the same extent that it increases the aggregate of loans, until 
it is used to discharge a debt due to one of the banks, or has been paid in 
specie. Whether the discount will probably cause a demand for specie 
on the bank making it or not, will depend on the “ exchanges” of the 
bank, which will be considered hereafter. 

It is thus apparent that the deposits, as well as the circulation, are 
mainly created by the banks, and are not, as is generally supposed, mo- 
ney brought to the banks by various parties to be lodged there tempora- 
rily for safe keeping. It happens occasionally that an amount on deposit 
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originates in money so brought to the bank and placed there for safety ; 
but the great mass of deposits in the banks of the large commercial cities 
originates in discounts made by banks, and is, therefore, the creation of 
the banks. In order that banks may have the ability to furnish “ depo- 
sits” and “ circulation” to the merchants and others, their customers, for 
the accommodation of the trade and commerce of the community, it is 
important that they should hold an amount of specie sufficient to insure 
their ability to meet any demands upon them, and to inspire the public 
with confidence in their engagements; and the amount of specie re- 
quired must be in proportion to the extent of the liabilities which they 
incur. The deposits and the circulation are mainly the result of their 
loans, and their specie is the basis on which their ability to loan depends. 
When the amount of specie in the banks is small, the loans and the lia- 
bilities for deposits and circulation should be so likewise. It is often 
said by the managers of banks, “ Our deposits are so low we cannot dis- 
count ;” but they mean to say that their specie is so low. The fact of 
their deposits being reduced should be an inducement to discount, if the 
amount of their specie has not been diminished. There seems to be 
always a peculiar unwillingness cn the part of the managers of banks to 
make any reference to a low condition of their specie. 

The Exchanges.—It is important to understand “the exchanges” of 
the banks, as it is through them that a bank is most affected. They in- 
dicate the strength of the bank, and the means it can immediately com- 
mand. For the day, the ability to discount liberally depends on the re- 
sult of the settlement each morning at the “Clearing House.” It has 
been stated before, that the deposits and circulation, though constantly 
varying, are seldom reduced suddenly below a certain average. How far 
they will vary on any particular day, or how much they will be reduced, 
and thus draw out specie from the bank, is ascertained by the settlement 
at the Clearing House; and the bank is rich or poor for that day, accord- 
ing as the settlement is favorable or unfavorable. 

If a bank, in consequence of new discounts or loans, is expanded more 
than usual, as compared with the surrounding banks with which it has to 
make frequent settlements, that is, if a bank has suddenly increased its 
loans beyond their usual amount, a balance that must be paid in specie 
will soon be created against it in the settlement with the neighboring 
banks. Whenever a bank suddenly enlarges its loans, this effect may be 
produced ; as the depositors of that bank will have an increased amount 
at their command, which they can draw out to be paid to others and to 
go into other banks, while they have no more of the notes of, or checks 
on, other banks, received in the course of their business for the day, to 
deposit there. If, however, the other banks, at the same time, enlarge 
their loans in the same proportion, the amount of demands received upon 
those other banks should also be increased in like proportion; and, in 
that case, the balance to be paid in specie would not be affected by the 
increase of loans. 

When all the banks of Boston enlarge their loans simultaneously, and 
in like proportions, the amounts due from one to another by the business 
of the day are enlarged, but not the balances due from one to another, 


because each bank has a correspondingly enlarged amount of claims upon 
47 
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the others as an offset. It is not intended to represent that these results 
follow with regularity on the action of the banks; on the contrary, the 
results of the settlements at the Clearing House are often very irregular 
and unexpected ; still, there is a general uniformity of result, correspond- 
ing to the action of the banks, that is often surprising, considering the 
uncertainty of the elements, in all their details, which produce it. The 
effect of the simultaneous enlargement of the loans of all the banks in one 
city, would be shown in the exchanges with other cities connected with 
it in trade, like Boston and New-York. If the loans are enlarged in Bos- 
ton, the exchanges with New-York would be against Boston, as the banks 
in New-York would collect, in various ways, larger amounts against the 
Boston banks, creating balances against them beyond what they could 
offset, which must be paid in specie. The exchanges would continue 
against Boston, and in favor of New-York, and the demand for specie 
out of the Boston banks, to be sent to New-York, would continue until 
the loans of the two cities were brought to their usual relative proportion ; 
and this may be gi, either by diminishing the loans of the 
Boston banks, or by enlarging those of the New-York banks. 

So it is also in regard to the banks generally throughout the country. 
If the banks of Boston, New-York and the other commercial cities, en- 
large their loans simultaneously, and in about the same proportion, the 
amounts due from one city to another are enlarged, but not the bal- 
ances. But this general enlargement of loans produces a general increase 
of deposits and circulation, making money plentiful, or “ easy,” and trade 
active, and thus causing a general improvement in prices, and conse- 
quently an increase of foreign imports. The circulating medium of the 
country is thus diluted, and relatively to the circulating medium of other 
countries, is made weak and over-full; and this evil will continue un- 
checked, and go on increasing until it has rendered the exchanges with 
other countries favorable to those countries and against the United States. 
High prices of merchandise encourage the importation of foreign goods, and 
discourage the exportation of our own products. The natural result of 
this process is to create balances against this country and in favor of other 
countries, that can only be paid in specie. The demand for coin to be 
exported which is thus created, will oblige the banks to diminish the 
amount of their loans until the circulating medium of the country, that 
is, the deposits and circulation of the banks, is restored to its usual rela- 
tive proportion to the circulating medium of other countries. 

For a better understanding of this subject, it may be well to consider 
the trade and commerce which underlie and produce the effects that are 
made apparent by the “exchanges.” The object of all trade and com- 
merce is mutual benefit by the interchange of products. This interchange 
is constantly occurring; often between different parts of the same country’ 
to a very great amount in the aggregate, made up of a great variety of 
transactions by many different persons, acting independently of each other. 
These various transactions offset each other to a great extent, and leave 
usually but small balances to be settled in money, like the settlements of 
the banks at the Clearing House. The aggregate of the amounts sent in 
from the different banks in the city of New-York, during the week ending 
December 17th, 1859, against all the other banks, was $130,260,563. 
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This amount represented transactions settled during the week by the pay- 
ment of money; but, the demands of each bank being offset by the de- 
mands against it from the other banks, the amount of the balances actually 
due from them all was $7,838,770, or about six per cent. of the amount 
of the demands; and these balances only must be paid in money. There 
is a like offset in the transactions of trade between different countries, or 
between different parts of the same country; and it is only the balances 
(which are but a small per centage of the amount of the transactions,) 
that affect the “exchanges” between the different countries, or the differ- 
ent parts of the same country, and require to be settled by the transfer 
of specie. This being understood, it is easier to perceive how slight the 
causes may be that affect the “exchanges” between two places ; as, for 
example, between Boston and New-York, or between the United States 
and Great Britain. It requires no very great increase of bank loans in 
Boston, to render money “easier” or more plentiful there, and thereby to 
encourage an activity of business that will increase the disposition to 
send to New-York for purchases, while it discourages the disposition 
to send articles there for sale. The difference of one per cent. in the price 
of an article of merchandise may, in many cases, decide a purchaser be- 
tween buying an article of his next door neighbor, or sending to New- 
York for it. And so in the commerce between this country and Europe, 
a difference amounting to a small commission on the cost, may decide 
between an order being sent out for a purchase of English, or French, or 
German goods, and the purchase of the same article of domestic manu- 
facture; or it may decide the foreign manufacturer between taking the 
chance of the shipment of his goods to this country, and selling them at 
home. No one who is in the habit of noticing the action of the banks 
can doubt, that the increase or the decrease of the loans of the banks 
for a few successive weeks, to the extent of only a few millions, docs 
affect the activity of business and the price of merchandise and of stocks, 
often to a very considerable extent; and it is this effect that influences 
the “exchanges” between different places and different countries. 

Financial Fluctuations.—To reduce the amount of the loans of the 
banks is the simple remedy for the temporary derangements of the cur- 
rency which are constantly occurring, and which are inseparable from 
commercial transactions on a large scale. The diminished amount of the 
specie in the banks would always render this a self-applying remedy, if 
the law absolutely obliged banks to hold a certain proportion of specie as 
a condition of their power to discount. In the absence of an absolute 
law, this remedy may be—in fact, experience has shown that it is certain 
to be—neglected, until the consequences of the neglect, in the instance 
of a single bank, force that bank to borrow aid from others. The stronger 
banks are obliged, for self-preservation under such circumstances, to fur- 
nish aid to sustain the weaker banks; for they could not probably them- 
selves withstand, and dare not risk the effects of the shock of public con- 
fidence, that would be produced by the inopportune failure of any one 
bank. But, if the neglect of this remedy has been general among the 
banks, they will all seek to be borrowers, with none able to lend, and a 
— of specie payment is thus rendered imminent, if not unavoid- 
able. 
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Whether any increase of loan in any one bank, in Boston, for instance, 
will cause a demand upon that bank for specie from those around it, will 
depend on the relative condition of the bank, at the time, in regard to 
those other banks. The same principles and conditions would operate to 
create a demand for specie from that bank, which, on the occurrence of a 
general enlargement of the loans of all the Boston banks, would operate 
to create a demand for specie in favor of New-York, or a general demand 
for specie to export, on the occurrence of a general enlargement of bank- 
loans throughout the country. 

There is usually no difficulty, particularly when it has not been too 
long delayed, for the Boston banks to check and to stop the continuance 
of a demand for specie from New-York, or elsewhere ; but there is only 
one way to do it, and that is, by a concert of action in reducing the 
amount of their loans. This concert of action would not require any 
special arrangement to be made at the time, but would result from the 
same cause acting simultaneously upon all the banks, and operating on 
each one of them with.a force proportioned to the extent of its expansion 
as compared with the other banks, whenever the uniform requirements of 
law, and not the varying judgment of each board of managers, shall regu- 
late the minimum amount of specie that shall be necessary in a bank. 
The effect of a law absolutely requiring a proportion of the liabilities to 
be held in specie as a condition for discounting, is to keep each bank up 
to a certain degree or standard of ability. 

In January, 1859, when the aggregate of specie in the Boston banks 
was rapidly diminishing in consequence of the demand for coin from 
New-York, the banks reduced the amount of their loans sufficiently to 
check the rapidity of the drain of specie, but still permitted this drain to 
proceed slowly until the following April. After that time, until June, 
the specie increased to a small extent. The loans were then suddenly 
increased by about $1,500,000 in the course of that month, which imme- 
diately caused a rapid decrease of specie, so that over $2,000,000 in coin 
were fost to the banks ; and, according to the returns in July, the amount 
of specie in the Boston banks was less than half of what it was at the 
beginning of the year. This drain of specie could have been easily stop- 
ped, and the amount in the bank-vaults could have been soon after restored 
to what it was at the beginning of the year, if the banks had persevered 
longer and uniformly in the curtailment of loans, which a part of them 
eommenced. If all of them had done so, their aggregate amount of spe- 
cie and their aggregate amount of loans might have been as large at the 
end of the year as at the commencement. There was very.nearly, if not 
quite, sufficient specie in the Boston banks during a great part of the 
year 1858, and at the beginning of the next year, to.meet the require- 
ment of the law of Louisiana ; and, if a similar law had been in gperation to 
control the Boston banks, they would have been obliged to act in concert 
to reduce their loans, in order to turn the exchanges in their favor, and 
thus to retain their specie; and, in consequence, both their loans and 
their specie would now probably be as great in amount as they: were in 
January last. The course of the banks in the city of New-York was 
nearly as unwise through the year, as that of the Boston banks. They 
allowed the amount of their specie to diminish, and they are now rela- 
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tively nearly as poor in specie. In July, 1858, they had $35,712,107 of 
specie in their vaults, and their loans at one time were over $129,000,000. 

he latest weekly return, dated December 10th, 1859, exhibits $19,750,535 
in specie, and $122,925,408 of loans.* 

It is equally easy for any one bank of a city to prevent its specie being 
drawn out, by reducing its loans, whenever, in the daily settlement at 
the Clearing House, there is a balance against it to be paid in coin. But 
this reduction of loan must be continued until the balances at the daily 
settlements are in its favor. Then, and not till then, the bank may begin 
to discount again, but moderately at first. After its stock of coin is fully 
replenished, the extent of new discounts and the amount of loan should 
be regulated by the daily results of the Clearing House ;—that is, when 
the balances, day after day, are favorable, so that each day specie is gained 
in the settlement, it is evident that the “ exchanges” are in favor of the 
bank, and the discount line can therefore be enlarged with safety ; but 
when the settlements are about even, that is, showing small balances each 
day, sometimes adverse and sometimes favorable, the discount line should 
be neither enlarged nor contracted, and the bank should only re-discount 
the portions of the loan that fall due each day. When the bank is losing 
specie day after day in the settlement, it is then evident that the “ ex- 
changes” are against the bank, and that the loan is too high, and must 
be diminished. These daily settlements at the Clearing House indicate 
the relative condition of each bank to those around it, as the state of 
exchanges between New-York and Boston indicates the relative condition 
of the banks of those two cities, and as the rates for bills on London 
indicate the condition of the currency of this country in relation to that 
of Great Britain. 

Bank Loans.—The amount of loans which can be relied upon usually 
by a bank to cause the balances in the daily settlements of the Clearing 
House to be moderate, so that its specie shall not be materially dimi- 
nished or increased, is always changeable and uncertain, as it is influenced 
by various causes, many of them being often outside, and beyond the 
control of the bank. A very favorable or a very unfavorable settlement 
will sometimes occur when it is least expected, from causes that could not 
have been foreseen in the bank. For instance, the exchanges with New- 
York may be affected and turned against the Boston banks in conse- 
quence of a sudden curtailment of the loans of the New-York banks, or 
by large payments to New-York, or investments there for account of 
merchants or others in Boston, of which nothing was known in the Bos- 
ton banks until it became obvious by its effect on the exchanges between 
the two cities; or it may be, that the exchanges have been suddenly 
turned against the United States by a stringent condition of the London 
money market, which calls for a prompt remittance of any balances in 


* Extract from the reports of the weekly averages of the New-York banks, 


1859. Loans. Specie, Deposits, 
January 22, $129,540,050 $29,472,056 $95,066,400 
October 8, 117,211,627 19,493,144 69,501,207 


Decrease, $12,328,423 $9,978,912 $25,565,193 
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this country due to bankers and others in London, the first effect of which 
in this country would be felt in New-York. And in this way, also, the 
balances at the settlement in the Clearing House may become unfavor- 
able, or the reverse, to any one bank in Boston, in consequence of a cur- 
tailment or an enlargement of the loans of the other banks. The proper 
amount of loans, therefore, must depend on the amount of specie in the 
bank ; and the requisite amount of specie in the bank should always be 
an ample sum to meet any of the unforeseen contingencies that have been 
referred to, and to allow any unexpected demands against the bank to be 
met without inconvenience. The law of Massachusetts requires a bank 
to stop discounting, when its specie is reduced below fifteen per cent. of 
the liabilities of the bank, and the law of Louisiana when it is reduced 
below one-third. A prudent and judicious manager of a bank, in either 
of those States, would therefore consider the requisite amount of specie, 
under ordinary circumstances, to be so much above the amount required 
by the law, that any occasional and unexpected demand for specie could 
be met without interrupting the usual business of his bank. The life of 
banking business is to be constantly making fresh discounts, because the 
benefits, contributed by former discounts, of accommodation to the mer- 
chants and of increase to the deposits and circulation of the banks, are 
soon exhausted. These must be constantly sustained by frequent contri- 
butions of fresh discounts. To enable a bank to do this with safety, the 
discounts must be on short paper, and there must always be a liberal 
amount of specie in the bank. The extent of the ability of the bank will 
be in proportion to the amount of the specie in the bank vaults. 
Specie Reserve.—If a bank should determine, as a general rule, to have 
not less than any certain specified amount or proportion of its liabilities 
at all times in specie—whether it was one-third or one-tenth of the lia- 
bilities—whenever the specie was “running down” and nearly reduced 
to that limit, the bank would stop discounting,* until the balances at the 
daily settlement were in its favor, and the coin in its vaults began to 
accumulate. In a bank where the managers were content with an amount 
of specie not exceeding one-tenth of the liabilities, discounting would be 
stopped from necessity whenever there was an unfavorable settlement at 
the Clearing House, unless the business of the bank was such that any 
demand for specie could always be anticipated; for there would be dan- 
ger almost any day, with so small a proportion of specie, that all of it 
might be drawn out, and the bank be unable to meet its engagements 
without aid from others. The most prudently managed banks may hap- 
pen occasionally to be in this condition; but, in a bank where it is often 
occurring, there is danger that it may, at some time, cause an outright 
failure. A bank managed in this manner holds out but small induce- 
ments to those who keep accounts there, by the facilities it can promise 
them, because its discounts must be made at irregular and long intervals ; 
and it would more often be in a condition to require aid from others, 
than to render facilities to any but its own directors. Such a bank is 


* So, too, should New-York, in its vast exchanges with London, stop discounting 
whenever the specie reserve of the former is, by its trade, reduced below thirty 
millions. How obvious this was on the 15th of August, 1858!—Ep. Bawx. Mac. 
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usually poor, its loan is small, and it generally relies more on the aid 
which it derives from its depositors, than the aid it can render to them 
by frequent and liberal discounts. On the other hand, a larger amount 
of specie may be kept in a bank with equal facility; the same action 
would be required in either case, whenever the balances in the settlement 
at the Clearing House were unfavorable. But a bank with the larger 
amount of specie would not be so much affected by occasional and unex- 
pected balances against it, and would sooner recover from the effects of 
them, as it would usually have more ample means at command to meet 
such contingencies without inconvenience. A bank managed in this 
manner is seldom strained to the extent of its ability, and therefore its 
customers feel confident of its aid in any common emergencies ; it inspires 
confidence, and it encourages those who keep the best bank accounts to 
come there to avail themselves of the facilities it can grant. In a bank of 
this character, there is usually the largest amount of loan in proportion to 
capital, notwithstanding that it has always a larger amount of specie in its 
vaults in proportion to its liabilities. It is because the law of Louisiana 
compels each bank in that State to keep a sufficient amount of specie that 
the banks of New Orleans are always in a stronger condition, and are more 
profitable to their stockholders, than the banks of New-York or Boston. 
It is often said by intelligent managers of banks, that they cannot afford 
to keep a large amount of specie in their bank vaults, because it is unpro- 
ductive there, and the bank loses the interest on it. But the truth is the 
reverse of this; it is the small amount of specie that they cannot afford 
to keep, because it renders their bank poor and unable te discount, and 
obliges them to call in their loans, and to watch with anxiety every settle- 
ment at the Clearing House, and to dread every demand upon them for 
coin. With a large amount of specie, they can sustain a large amount of 
loan; if the specie is diminished, the loan must be contractéd. It cannot, 
therefore, be said that the banks are losing the interest on the amount of 
specie in their vaults; for the more they have of it, the more ability they 
will have to increase their loan. The banks in New-Orleans are often 
receiving interest on more than double the amount of their specie, after 
allowing for the interest on their capital. The specie is supplied to the 
banks by the public who are their depositors, or who are using the notes 
of the banks for circulation in place of it, with the express Se ae 
that they may receive back their gold, in exchange for those notes an 
deposits, at any time when they may demand it. The banks are not 
required to keep any portion of their capital lying idle in specie in their 
vaults; they can loan all their capital; it is only a proportion of their 
liabilities for circulation and deposits that they are required to retain in 
specie. The question is, What proportion of the amount that a bank owes 
for its circulation and deposits shall be loaned out, and what proportion 
shall it be required to retain in coin to meet the demands for its liabilities? 
The law of Louisiana establishes one-third, and the law of Massachusetts 
fifteen per cent., as the proportion to be so retained by the banks in specie. 
The operations of a single day, or of several days, in a bank may, and 
often do produce effects apparently and really at variance with the theory 
and the results herein contended for. It is claimed, however, that these 
results may be relied upon when the banks have followed out and acted 
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upon these theories for a sufficient time to influence and control the 
exchanges between different parts of the country, and between this and 
other countries, It has been stated before, that it is not intended to 
represent that the results will always conform at once to the action of the 
banks. The physician may prescribe to his patient a particular course of 
diet, as being essential to the restoration and preservation of his health ; 
but it would usually be considered unreasonable for the patient to claim 
the promised result after a single day, or even week, of the strictest 
observance of the prescription. 

The banks in Massachusetts are chartered with the condition that their 
capital shall be paid in specie, and commissioners are appointed to examine 
and to certify that this condition has been fulfilled, before the bank can 
commence business. The regular business of a bank, contemplated and 
sanctioned by law, is to loan its credit, but only on the condition of its 
being redeemable on demand in specie; and it is for this purpose that 
the capital is required to be paid in specie before the business is com- 
menced. The Jaws of Seenheuiie strictly forbid the banks to issue an 
obligation, in any form, to pay money at a future day. The mode of 
loaning the credit of a bank is by making discounts, the amounts of the 
discounts to be placed to the credit of the party for whom they are made, 
as “ deposits,” or to be paid to them in the notes of the bank, as “ circu- 
lation.” The amount of loan is limited by law to double the amount of 
the capital of a bank, and the amount of circulation is limited, in like 
manner, to the amount of the capital; but the law does not limit the 
amount of the deposits. 

It has been contended by some, that the original intention of the law 
was to require a bank to have the amount of its capital in specie, for the 
purpose of meeting demands that may be made to redeem any portions 
of its liabilities for circulation and deposits; and that whenever, by paying 
out specie to redeem portions of these liabilities, the amount of specie was 
reduced below the amount of the capital, then the bank must stop dis- 
counting until that deficiency was restored. This view of the intention 
of the law is very different from the existing practice; but it is not so 
absurd as it may appear to many at first sight. If this view of the law 
was carried out in practice in all respects—that is, if a bank could keep 
the amount of its loan at double the amount of its capital, and at the same 
time hold an amount of specie equal to the capital, the profit to the bank 
and the accommodation to the public would be greater a they are now, 
under the existing practice and management. Neither could it be said, 
in that case, that the large amount of specie was lying idle in the vaults 
of the bank, while it was thus quietly sustaining an amount of credit, in 
the shape of circulation and deposits, that enabled the bank to loan out, 
on interest, double the amount of the capital; each dollar of the capital 
thus held in coin would, under these circumstances, be performing for the 
community and for the bank the legitimate duty of two dollars. The 
specie would be quietly performing a useful service to our own commu- 
nity, instead of being exported, as it is now under our system of bank 
management, to pay for imports of articles produced by foreign labor, 
which take the place of products of our own manufacture. To hold an 
amount of specie equal to the capital of the banks, may seem to be extrava- 
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gant, and disastrous to commerce, to those who are accustomed to conduct 
anking upon a small proportionate amount of specie, as has been usual 
in this country. But the amount of specie in the Bank of England usually 
exceeds the amount of the capital, and in the Bank of France it is generally 
far in excess of the capital—often more than double the amount of the 
capital. It is these vast amounts of specie, as they appear to be to us, 
that give to the banks of England and of France the ability to sustain with 
safety an amount of liabilities, and to furnish to the people and to the 
governments of those countries an amount of loans so much beyond what 
our banks can do. 

To retain our specie at home and in the banks would not deprive the 
country of foreign commerce, or of articles of use and luxury, of foreign 
growth or manufacture. These would be imported still, and paid for by 
the export of articles of our own growth and manufacture; and this is the 
best way, and ought to be the only way, of paying for foreign goods and 
foreign luxuries. Foreign commerce would then be a fair exchange of the 
pages of our own labor for the products of foreign labor, which would 

e a mutual advantage. In that way the foreign trade of the country would 
be made to encourage and foster domestic industry as it ought, instead of 
being, as much of it is now, to a great extent, antagonistic to home industry. 
It will be soon enough to consider specie as a product of labor merely, when 
the supply of it has accumulated beyond the wants of the country. Then 
the excess can be exchanged, with advantage to the community, for articles 
of the growth and manufacture of other countries. But until there is an 
excess of specie in our country beyond what can be made useful and con- 
venient, and the substantial wealth of the whole country is at least equal to 
that of Great Britain or of France, the specie should be retained at home; 
and the demand for the products of our soil and of our manufacture should 
be encouraged by their use for export, to furnish the means to pay for the 
import of foreign products. 

Domestic Manufactures.—Wise and prudent statesmanship has always 
encouraged home industry, by promoting in every way the demand for its 
products. An unskilful and ignorant population are dependent on foreign 
trade for many conveniences and luxuries which they have not the skill to 
produce, and their own labor is confined to the ruder and less profitable 
employments, keeping them comparatively poor and dependent. The 
prosperity and wealth of England and of France are mainly to be attributed 
to the skill that has been developed by the constant investments of their 
accumulated wealth in the industrial pursuits of those countries, both agri- 
cultural and manufacturing. These investments have stimulated science 
and invention, and kept their population actively employed. Whether 
the laborer has always received his fair proportion of the results of his 
labor, is another question. It has not been deemed beneath the dignity 
of their greatest statesmen to observe and study the course of the business 
of the community, and particularly to watch the commerce and exchanges 
with other countries, to prevent the drain of coin from the country, and to 
be certain that the imports from abroad are paid for by the export of the 
pees of the labor of the country. History has awarded the highest 

onors to those statesmen who have developed and promoted the general 
prosperity and wealth of their country by devising systems and measures 
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to give the greatest encouragement and employment to the labor and 
industry of the people. 

When the discounts of the banks in any place are judiciously made to 
business people, to be used by them for the daily regular purposes of their 
business, they do not usually create any immediate demand for specie, 
except between those banks, in their settlements with each other. It is 
only when any part of the money is to be taken away to a distance, where 
the bills of these banks would not circulate, or when it has been paid into 
the other banks, that specie will be demanded. The amount of circulation 
and of deposits required by the community will depend on the extent and 
activity of its business; and, on the other hand, the extent of the business 
of the community and its activity are greatly influenced and encouraged 
by the extent of the “accommodations” that the banks can furnish to the 
merchants and traders. Competition among the banks will induce them 
to furnish the largest amount of “ accommodations” in their power; and 
the only limit to the amount, under a system of prudent management, is 
the law which restricts the loans of the banks to double the amount of their 
capital. But to sustain that amount of loans with safety to themselves, 
they must have the requisite amount of specie. The frequent troubles 
that occur are the result of unwise attempts on the part of banks to con- 
duct their business with the least possible amount of specie; and this the 
Louisiana law effectually guards against by requiring each bank in that 
State to have an amount of specie equal to, at least, one-third of the lia- 
bilities of the bank. 

The amount of bank credits in use, as circulation and deposits, for the 
transaction of the business of the community throughout the Pnited States, 
estimated from the fullest information that could be procured by the 
Treasury Department in Washington, for the annual “ Report on Finances” 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, was, 





For the year 1857. Circulation, ..... .eesee0+- $214,778,822 
Deposits, ......++6- ccccee 230,851,352 

Specie in the banks, $58,349,838 Total of bank credits, ..... $445,130,174 
For the year 1858. Circulation, ......cccsccees 155,208,344 
Depodlta, <.icsaecccc eseee 185,932,049 


Specie in the banks, $74,412,832 Total of bank credits,...... $341,140,393 


The credits of the banks, in the forms of deposits and of circulation, 
may be said to constitute the medium, or currency, for all the business 
transactions of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains; for, except 
the fractional coins, which are used for the smaller retail transactions of 
purchases and sales below the value of one dollar, and for “ change,” there 
is no other currency in general use by the people for the trade and com- 
merce of the country. There is undoubtedly a very considerable amount 
of coin in the country beyond what is in the banks, but it is generally 
hoarded or laid by to meet emergencies, and does not form a part of the 
circulation in daily use for the purposes of trade, like the bank note circu- 
lation and the bank deposits; at least, in the Northern States of the Union 
the amount of coin in circulation is too small to be considered. The 
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payments in all the larger transactions of trade are made by bank checks, 
which transfer portions of deposit in banks from one party to another; in 
the smaller transactions, the payments are made in bank notes. 

It thus appears, that in the year 1857, there was one dollar of specie in 
banks to sustain about $7.62-100 of bank credits; and in 1858, there was 
one dollar in specie to $4.58-100 of bank credits. It certainly cannot be 
said that the $58,000,000 of coin, in the banks in 1857, was lying idle, 
while it was used in the vain attempt to sustain more than seven and a half 
times its amount of bank credits, on which the merchants and traders 
relied to conduct the trade and commerce of the country. But it is, per- 
haps, equally surprising to notice in the statements the difference, at the 
two periods, in the total amounts of this medium furnished by the banks 
for the transaction of the business of the country. The reduction of over 
one hundred millions of dollars, equal to nearly one-quarter of the whole, 
within a single year, would seem to account sufficiently for all the financial 
disaster and depression in business that have occurred in the United States 
since the summer of 1857. Over one hundred millions of capital was 
withdrawn from the use of the community within one year, and probably 
within the space of a few months; not withdrawn from particular branches 
of industry to be employed in other ways, but absolutely annihilated be- 
cause of the insufficiency of the specie in the banks. 

The banks are permitted, both by law and by custom, to furnish all the 
currency, or medium, that is needed for the transaction of the trade of the 
country, on the condition that it shall at all times, when required, be con- 
verted into coin. With prudent management, this requirement, except for 
moderate amounts, would be rarely made; but this is because the ability 
to convert it is believed to exist. The ability of the banks to furnish this 
currency depends on the public faith in their ability to redeem it if de- 
manded ; and to insure that ability, there should always be an amount of 
specie in their vaults proportioned to the amount of their liabilities. The 
failure of their ability has always been caused by the disposition on the 
part of banks to hold the smallest possible reserves in coin. When they 
have perceived that a given amount of specie was sustaining five times or 
more of its amount in bank credits, instead of retaining that amount of 
specie, or increasing it, to enable them to add to the amount of their credits, 
the banks, regardless of past experience, have sought to sustain the exist- 
ing amount of credits with a less proportion of specie, and have constantly 
diminished the amount of it, or have increased their liabilities, so as to 
diminish the proportion of specie to the liabilities, until the whole fabric 
of credit, which has been created upon faith in their prudent management, 
totters and breaks down, involving the banks and the community in all the 
evils of a suspension of specie payments. The banks have gradually recov- 
ered themselves, without much loss; but thousands of families have been 
suddenly reduced from prosperity to irretrievable poverty. Yet legislation 
now permits the banks to go on as before, to repeat the catastrophe after 
an interval of a few years. 

To refer again to the “Report on Finances” of the Secretary of the 
Treasury ; it appears, according to the returns reported there, that the 
banks of.the State of New-York held— 
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In 1855, $10,910,380 of specie, against Cireulation,. .$31,340,008 
; Deposits,,... 88,852,395 


Or, one dollar of specie to about $11 of bank credits, Total,. .$120,192,398 


In 1856, $12,898,771 of specie, against Circulation, . .$34,019,633 
Deposits,.... 96,907,970 


Or, one dollar of specie to about $10.15-100 of bank credits, Total,. .§130,927,603 
The banks of Louisiana held— 


In 1855, $8,191,625 of specie, against Circulation,. . .$7,222,614 
Deposits, .... 14,747,470 


Or, one dollar of specie to about 2.70-100 of bank credits, Total,...$21,970,084 


In 1856, $6,811,162 of specie, against Circulation,.. .$9,194,139 
Deposits,..... 18,478,729 


Or, one dollar of specie to about $3.33-100 of bank credits. Total,.. .$22,672,868 


Under these very different conditions of the banks in the States of New- 
York and Louisiana, it is not surprising that the financial crisis of 1857 
caused the New-York banks to suspend specie payments, while the Louisi- 
ana banks were able to pass through the crisis without disturbing the 
currency of that State, and without distressing the business community. 
To have made the New-York banks, relatively, equal in strength of condi- 
tion to the Louisiana banks, there should have been not less than $35,000,000 
of specie in the New-York banks. And they had more than that amount 
within a year after their resumption of specie payments; but now it has 
again been reduced below $20,000,000. The largest amount of coin, 
instead of costing the New-York banks any thing, was brought to them, 
free of any cost; and it increased their profits, by enabling them to furnish 
and sustain a larger amount of loans for the accommodation of the mer- 
chants and others. It is not, perhaps, venturing too much to say, that if 
the New-York banks had, for the twelve months preceding the suspension 
of specie payments, been in the condition, as regards the amount of their 
specie, that they were in during the subsequent twelve months, the unfor- 
tunate interruption of the business of the country which occurred in 1857, 
with all its consequent distress and ruin to merchants and others, would 
have been avoided. 

It is sometimes said, by those who are not familiar with the details of 
banking, that a bank cannot exercise control over the amount of its specie; 
as, with a large amount of liabilities out, that are payable on demand, it 
is impossible to know from whence, or by whom, or to what extent, a 
demand for specie may be made. But no intelligent manager of a bank 
will admit the correctness of this, except to a very limited extent; because 
the theory of the banking system is, that the amount of specie can be con- 
trolled, as far as it is necessary, by prudent management in extending, and 
at other times in diminishing the loans of the banks. Were it otherwise, 
it would be an absurdity to attempt conducting the trade of the country 
with a medium redeemable in specie, without a reserve of an equal amount 
of coin that could be applied to that purpose. 

It must be borne in mind, that, in addition to the one-third in specie 
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required by the law of Louisiana, the banks there hold the other two-thirds 
of their liabilities, and also the amount of their capital, in debts of the 
merchants and others, which are daily falling due, if their loans have been 
judiciously made; and that the merchants and others, who usually hold 
notes and other liabilities of the banks, rely upon them as the means to 
pay to the banks the amount of their debts as they daily become due. 
This, without new loans or discounts from the banks, will soon reduce the 
amount of the outstanding liabilities of the banks to what the public abso- 
lutely require in transacting their daily business of buying and selling; 
and this use for a large amount of the liabilities of the banks will not be 
relinquished by the community so long as they have confidence in their 
security. The fundamental idea of a currency of paper money redeemable 
on demand in specie is, that the amount necessary to conduct the business 
of the country will be kept constantly in circulation; and that specie is 
required by the banks only to redeem any excess of such currency grow- 
ing out of the competition among the different banks for the profitable 
business of supplying it, or to meet any incidental demands that may occur 
from individual wants for specie for some specific purpose. 

Business and Currency.—The amount of currency required by the com- 
munity is constantly varying, in consequence of the constantly varying 
condition of its business, which influences the amount of currency that 
can be advantageously used; and this varying condition of business is 
always influenced and sometimes controlled by the amount of this cur- 
rency that the banks are able to furnish with convenience. It is only the 
excess beyond what is absolutely necessary to the community for the ordi- 
nary and multifarious and daily purposes for which money is used, that 
will be returned to the banks to be redeemed in specie, so long as there 
is confidence in their security. Unless the loans of the banks have been 
extended altogether beyond the bounds of prudence, the amount of one- 
third of their liabilities in specie should always be abundantly sufficient 
to meet any demands for specie from that excess, and, at the same time, 
sufficient to preserve the confidence of the public in the ability of the 
banks to meet promptly any demands that can be made upon them. 

Public Confidence.—The foundation of the credit of the banks is the 
unwavering confidence of the public in their ability to meet their engage- 
ments in specie. Public law and popular opinion should combine to pre- 
scribe, as an absolute rule for banks, that they shall keep an amount of 
specie sufficient to insure the convertibility of their notes in circulation, 
and of their deposits, at all times, and under all circumstances. When 
ever a crisis has arisen heretofore, this has not been the case, and the banks 
have been compelled, for the want of specie, to contract their loans, in a 
vain struggle, as it has proved, to redeem their promises, They are pow- 
erless to aid their debtors at such times, and force them into insolvency by 
annihilating the means which they had before furnished to sustain prices, 
and to conduct the business of the country. The financial history of the 
United States has consequently been, in a great measure, “a history of 
extravagant expansion, followed by ruinous contractions.” 

The good credit of the banks is the source of their profits; and so long 
as bank credits are used as the medium for the trade of the country, the 
public prosperity is also dependent upon their good credit. It seems, 
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therefore, just and right that the law should interfere, as it does in the 
State of Louisiana, and as it does, to a limited extent, in Massachusetts, 
to oblige every bank to hold the amount of specie that will secure its 
ability to meet its engagement to pay all demands promptly in specie. 

An intelligent English writer, whose experience and position give great 
weight to his opinions on financial subjects,* says: “The main advantage 
of paper money lies not in the increased capital which it places, or seems 
to place, at our command, but in the greater facility with which it enables 
us to effect the payment and receipt of large amounts. The facility would 
be none the less, if five sovereigns or five thousand sovereigns had been 
locked up for every equivalent bank note issued. It is true, that an issue 
on these terms would be a public loss, or rather a public cost, of some 
two or three hundred thousand pounds a year, being about the equivalent 
of the tax upon dogs, or of a single farthing in the pound of income tax, 
or of two days’ expenditure in the recent war. Still, considering that it 
would effectually silence all the clamor that we hear about the manage- 
ment or mismanagement of the currency, that of itself would be no slight 
set-off.” “If there were no Bank of England, or no banks at all, no gold, 
and no silyer—for these are mere ripples on the surface—the great stream 
of interchange might still roll on, the same relations between borrower and 
lender might still exist, and the issue of their transactions be not very 
different from what it is under the present artificial and greatly overrated 
arrangements.” 

New-York as a Financial Centre.—The banks of the city of New-York, 
considered as a unit, sustain, by their position as the banking institutions 
of the great commercial metropolis of the country, relations towards the 
commerce and the financial operations of the United States, in their aggre- 
gate power, similar to those of the Bank of England and the Bank of France 
in their respective countries. The capital of the New-York city banks is 
nearly the same as the capital of the Bank of England, and very much 
more than the capital of the Bank of France. And, as in those institutions, 
the bank vaults in the city of New-York should be the great depositories 
of the specie reserves upon which the bank credit of the country depends.t 
In such great commercial cities, the commercial and financial operations 
of countries concentrate, and therefore their bank notes and their bank 
credits should be equivalent to specie in all other parts of the country. 
It is so throughout France, in regard to the notes or the credits of the 
Bank of France; and throughout Great Britain, in regard to the notes or 
credits of the Bank of England ;—not because their notes are made a 
“legal tender” at other places than the bank, but because their usual re- 
serves of specie are large, and sufficient to create entire confidence in their 
ability to meet all the demands that can be made on them. It should be 
the same, also, throughout the United States, in regard to the notes or 
credits of the New-York city banks; and it will be so when their reserves 
of specie, like those of the banks of England and of France, are sufficiently 
large to secure their ability at all times, and under all circumstances, to 


* Mr. Larnam, ete doreast of the Bank of England. 


+ Capital of the New-York city banks, $68,933,632; of the Bank of En 
£14,553,000; of the Bank of France, 182,500,000 frances. 
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meet their engagements to pay in specie; and this confidence of the public 
will'be a great source of profit to the New-York banks, and of incalculable 
value to the commerce of the country. But it is out of the question for 
the banks of the city of New-York to hold that relation of entire confidence 
through the country, so long as the action of each bank, in regard to the 
amount of its reserve of specie, is dependent upon the peculiar views or 
character of its board of managers. The Jaw must secure the uniform 
ability of the banks to meet their engagements, by making it imperative 
upon each one of them to hold the requisite amount of specie, as a condi- 
tion of their power to discount. 

Every district of country has its metropolis, or central point, to which 
the trade and monetary affairs of that district concentrate, and in which 
the bank notes in use for currency through the district, whether they are 
the notes issued by the banks of the city or out of the city, are mostly 
redeemed. Boston is that metropolis to Massachusetts, and to the greater 
part of New-England; Philadelphia is so to Pennsylvania; and New- 
Orleans is so to Louisiana, and to parts of the surrounding States, In 
like manner, the city of New-York, in addition to being the metropolis, 
or commercial monetary centre, of the State of New-York, is also the great 
commercial metropolis of the whole of the United States. It is the point, 
or place, upon which a bill of exchange, in any other part of the United 
States, is of most value. 

Boston Banks.—It is because the notes issued by the banks in Massa- 
chusetts, “ out of Boston,” are mostly redeemed in the city of Boston, that 
the law which requires the banks to keep fifteen per cent. of their liabili- 
ties in specie, provides, that balances, not bearing interest, due from the 
banks in the city of Boston to the banks “out of Boston,” shall be con- 
sidered as equivalent to specie in the banks “out of Boston” for the pur- 
poses of the law. The éffect of this law to the country banks, or banks 
“out of Boston,” is analogous to, but more convenient than that of the 
English law, which makes the notes of the Bank of England a “legal 
tender” in all parts of Great Britain except at the bank itself. The Bank of 
England redeems all its liabilities in specie; but the country banks in Great 
Britain may redeem their liabilities either in coin, or in the notes of the Bank 
of England, which will command the coin in London. An amount of specie 
equal to fifteen per cent. of the liabilities of the country banks would be 
a useless incumbrance in their bank vaults, scattered through the different 
towns in the country, while their liabilities are redeemed, as they are now, 
so conveniently to the business of the community, by some bank in Boston 
acting for that purpose, as the agent of the country banks. The specie is 
wanted at the place where the liabilities are redeemed. If the liabilities 
of the Boston banks are made secure by a sufficient amount of specie in 
their vaults, the balances they owe to the country banks are made secure; 
and it would be unnecessary, in addition; to require that the country banks 
should have, over and above their balances in the Boston banks, fifteen 
per cent. of their liabilities in specie in their own bank vaults, where it 
would be useless for the — for which specie is required. It is im- 
portant, however, that the balances, which the law thus considers as in the 

lace of specie in the country banks, to be used for the purpose of redeem- 
ing their liabilities, should not be on interest, that the Boston banks may 
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be induced to retain a larger proportion of the amount in coin, and not 
be forced to increase their loans, as would be necessary if interest should 
be paid to the country banks on the amount of these balances; for they 
cannot afford to pay any interest, unless they loan them out, and at a 
higher rate of interest than they pay. The policy of the law should be 
to discourage the payment of interest on these balances, because it would 
be prejudicial to the public. (See page 55.) 

The banks of Boston, and of the other great commercial capitals, or 
metropolitan centres, must hold large reserves of specie, not only for their 
own uses, but for the benefit of the banks throughout the region of country 
to which they are the centres; and they should find compensation for it 
in the balances which the “country banks” allow to lie with them, not 
bearing interest, to redeem their circulation. The banks of the city of 
New-York (that city being the great metropolis of the whole country) 
should set the example in regard to specie. When the New-York city 
banks are by law obliged to keep in their vaults an amount of specie equal 
to one-half, or, at least, to one-third of their liabilities for circulation and 
deposits, (and not until then,) they will command unlimited confidence 
throughout the United States; and the banks throughout the State of 
New-York, and in all the large cities throughout the United States, will 
consider that balances due to them from New-York city banks are equiva- 
lent to, and will command specie. The liabilities of the New-York city 
banks, since 1857, have never been less than eighty millions or more than 
one hundred millions; and therefore, under such a law, from thirty to fifty 
millions of specie in their vaults would be required. More than sufficient 
specie for this purpose will arrive at New-York within a few months; and 
the question forthe banks there will be simply, whether it shall be retained, 
or whether it shall be shipped away as atribute from our folly to the wiser 
systems and laws of banking in England and in France. This large require- 
ment of specie may seem an absurdity to many who have become familiar 
with the usual poverty of specie in the New-York banks; but it will not 
appear so to many intelligent men, both in this country and in Europe, to 
whom, heretofore, boasts about the strength of the New-York city banks, 
when they had ten dollars or more of liabilities to one of specie, have seemed 
not only absurd, but lamentable. The vastly improved condition of the 
trade and commerce and finances of the country, which would result from 
such a requirement, would soon insure for the law the entire approval of 
intelligent men, both at home and abroad. 

Bank of England.—What would be thought of the condition of the 
Bank of England, or of the Bank of France, if either held only one dollar 
of specie in its vaults to ten, or even five dollars of immediate liabilities? 
In regard to the Bank of England, with about the same amount of capital 
as the banks of the city of New-York, the reduction of their specie below 
£10,000,000 is considered almost a public calamity, and, whenever it oc- 
curs, the commerce of the whole world is affected by it. There are usually 
from fifteen to twenty million pounds sterling in specie in the vaults of the 
Bank of England, the equivalent of seventy-two to ninety-six millions of 
dollars. This, together with the coin in general circulation, (no bank notes 
being issued of a denomination below £5,) forms the great reserve of specie 
on which is based the immense fabric of English bank credit, extending 
more or less through the world of commerce. 
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When the banks of the city of New-York, the commercial metropolis 
of the United States, are compelled by Jaw to keep an amount of specie 
approximating to that of the Bank of England, the intelligent portion of 
the commercial world will begin to feel a confidence in the currency of the 
United States, which has never existed hitherto. Notwithstanding that 
the amount of specie in the Bank of England is usually more than the 
whole capital of the bank, and so far beyond the aggregate of specie in 
the New-York banks, yet that bank has a correspondingly large amount of 
loans and securities upon which interest is received, and by which large 
dividends are earned for the stockholders of the bank. The Bank of 
France, likewise, frequently holds more than double the amount of its 
capital in specie, with similar results to the nation and to the stockholders 
of the bank. 

The Usury Laws.—The first notice to the public of a decline of the 
specie in the Bank of England is “a rising rate of discount, leading to a 
reduction in the price of interest-paying securities, and a difficulty of re- 
newing such loans as may be falling due, unless on terms less favorable to 
the borrower, and more favorable to the capitalist concerned.”* This is 
precisely the effect of the curtailment of bank loans in this country ; 
though the bank rate of discount is not usually raised, because it is rarely 
reduced much below the legal rate of interest. But the “ street” rates of 
discount immediately rise, often to a frightful point; and by this process 
the “exchanges” are soon turned in favor of the banks, and specie comes 
back again to their vaults. 

The reduction of the specie in the Bank of England below £10,000,000 
is a rare event, usually caused by some great calamity, such as the break- 
ing out of war, or a deficient harvest, or some extraordinary excitement of 
speculation, which produces,a drain of specie from the country. But the 
Bank of England, in ordinary times, holds an amount of specie that, for 
forty years past, has enabled it to meet such extraordinary demands. 
This bank is able to hold so large an amount of specie, by pursuing the 
policy at all times of keeping the “exchanges” with other countries in 
favor of England, and of discouraging any disposition or tendency to ex- 
port specie. Ilowever a drain of specie may originate, the fact of its 
existence shows conclusively that specie is more valuable abroad, and 
consequently, that the currency is redundant and ought to be diminished, 
The Bank of Englane and the press of Great Britain never consider or 
represent specie to be a mere product of Jabor to be exported, nor the 
abundance of specie in the bank vaults as an incumbrance to be rid of, as 
was represented in regard to the condition of the New-York banks, 
through the summer of 1859, by the press of that city; which boasted 
of the export from New-York to England of six or cight millions of coin 
in a single week, as evidence of the wisdom and greatness of New-York, 
—instead of which it was, in the estimation of many, proof of the reck- 
lessness and folly of the management of the New-York banks. 

And now, in view of the facts and statistics herein recorded, and the 
theories herein suggested, it is believed, that if the different States of the 
Union would enact laws, by which all the banking institutions of the 


* Letter to the editor of the Zimes, by Mr Latuam. 
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United States should be controlled in their relations to the business of 
this country, as the Bank of England and the Bank of France are in rela- 
tion to those countries respectively, property, and all the industrial inter- 
ests of the United States, would be rendered more secure, and the general 
welfare of the people would be much better subserved, than they are by 
the irresponsible and disjointed system of banking now encouraged by the 
different States of the Union. The laws of Louisiana and of Massachu- 
setts, so often referred to in these pages, are steps towards a result so 
much to be desired. If what has been written shall lead to convictions in 
other minds, that may have influence to confirm Massachusetts in the 
course commenced by the law of 1858, and to induce her and the other 
States to follow the example of the State of Louisiana, whose legal re- 
quirements of specie in the banks is ample to secure a good currency, 
benefits must result that will be felt by the community in every pursuit 
and in every condition of life. 


THE LONDON MONEY MARKET FOR JANUARY. 


In the London Times of the 1st Feb., it is stated that in the month of 
January, the range of Consols has been only two per cent., but it has been 
almost entirely in a downward direction, the fall established being 14 per 


cent. The lowest price of Consols was 93$, and the highest 953. In 
railway shares the movements have been of a similar character. On the 
Paris Bourse the fall during the month has been about 12 per cent. The 
following table shows the highest and lowest prices for Consols during 
month of January, 1860, and the closing price on the 31st of the month, 
of the leading securities : 


Fluctuations in the Stock and Share Markets during the Month of January, 1860. 
Price on Highest Lowest Present 

2d Jun. Price. Price. Price. 
95% to% .. 957% oe 93% ee 9435 to 

- 88spm... 16s. pm... 20s. pm. 


livxd. .. 118% o. 31% + 112 
Caledonian, : * 95 é — «= Se fe 9234 
Eastern Counties, pon 58% we 56 at 56 
Great Northern, -- 1084 -- 106% Pe 107 
Great Western, ‘i 71% oo 6434 6 653g 
London and Northwestern,. iv 997% i 975% es 973% 
111% -» 108% ee 109 
10334 ee 9954 ae 9934 
891g ee 87% ee 87% 
85% oe 82% aa 83 
98% - 953% ne 96 
953¢ oe 935¢ Se 94% 
79 oo T7% oo 7834 
Lombard-Venitian, - 2¢pm .. 1% pm .. 1X pm. 
Bast Tndiam,.....cccccccscosccepccrpece MIM Ef. .. 108 +. 108% a 101 
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FLUCTUATIONS OF FRENCH PUBLIC SECURITIES, 
Year 1859, 


Tue following table shows the extraordinary fluctuations which the 
principal securities of France and those of foreign countries negotiated 
on the Bourse underwent in the course of the past year : 

Highest Price, Lowest Price. 
f. & f. c 
French three per cents,...... oes 712 40 oe 60 50 
French three, new loan, .....+++ 71 60 ‘i 62 50 
Four per cent, .....ccessceees 90 ‘te 78 50 
Four and a half per cent., old,... 97 25 cee 88 10 
“ - new,.. 98 50 5 87 50 
Bank of France, shares,........ 3,000 selon 2,500 
Credit Foncier, Banque,........ 7125 Shi 580 
Credit Mobilier, Banque,....... 955 505 
Comptoir d’Escompte, ...... coe ©6710 sees 550 
Union Financiére, 490 
Caisse des Chemins de fer,...... 342 
Caisse Centrale de l’Industrie,.. 105 note 40 
Paris-Lyon-Mediterranean Rail., 947 
Orleans Railway,.......++++++ 1,440 
Northern “ Liebedencenae. Se 
- 865 
Eastern 695 
Western 610 
Southern “ 580 
Lyons to Geneva,.......- cress 620 
Dauphing, ......eeseesseeeres 650 
RE ii cctcccronncss 500 
517 
° ooece 580 
South of Austria,.........0.. 
Francis Joseph,........2+2+++ 
Austrian, .... 
SAPGHR, 66 cccccccsestcocesee 
PR ic st sc cemdbsscescwes 
Compagnie Parisienne, (Gas,)... 
Union des Gaz,.....seeseeeeee 
Omnibus de Paris, .... 
Omnibus de Londres,........+- 
Messageries Impériales,........ 
Zine de la Vielle-Montagne,.... 
Cail, ..cccccccccccccccsscss oe 
Compagnie Immobiliére de Paris, 
Générale Maritime, .........++ 
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The railway companies have drawn up an account of their year’s receipts 
for last year compared with those of the year preceding. It is not, I under- 
stand, quite accurate; but it will give a good idea of the results attained 
by the year’s operations. It will be observed, that, on the whole, it is 
more satisfactory than from the war might have been expected. 

1859. 1858, . 

Francs. Francs. 
Lyons Mediterranean Railway, 101,626,173 ..... 81,402,016 
Northern Railway, 57,680,866 55,087,017 
Western“ eeceeeses 49,777,105 43,089,248 
Orleans errs ee 64,490,907 ..... 58,398,756 
Eastern ‘ii 59,854,920 ..... 54,208,438 
Southern 20,317,284 ..... 15,779,281 
Dauphiné 2,657,253 ‘i 1,769,228 
Ardennes 3,279,621 ..... 1,698,024 


BANK STATISTICS. 


Condensed Statement of the Kentucky Banks from January, 1851, to 
January, 1860. 


We are indebted to Mr. Tuos. D. TrrForp, of the Bank of Kentucky, for 
the following tables, which must prove a valuable reference to bankers 
and others engaged in financial pursuits : 


JANUARY. Capital. Circulation. Cash Means, pe... ane . 


$7,030,000 $7,050,487 $2,475,153 $4,852,969 $6,860,636 

8,108,825 8,561,121 8,418,035 ° 5,110,726 9,422,267 

9,076,436 11,702,767 4,591,241 5,268,883 11,956,756 
10,022,250 18,573,510 4,594,269 4,812,574 13,688,592 
10,343,993 8,623,946 4,149,541 4,491,264 12,455,171 
10,404,822 12,684,533 4,610,016 5,348,396 15,638,209 
10,488,400 12,485,585 5,983,117 5,751,016 16 935,341 
10,674,679 8,884,225 5,648,100 5,295,089 12,829,425 
12,141,725 14,345,696 7,517,895 6,717,926 16,956,796 
12,660,670 13,520,207 6,741,912 6,817,994 - 18,030,282 


Notes and Due from Due to P Suapended 
Bills. Banks. Banks. Deposits, Te 


$11,713,606 $2,313,527 «$1,187,073 $1,711,929 $222,192 
14,582,994 2,348,180 2,188,042 1,880,824 218,495 
17,222,039 4,569,077 8,183,272 2,422,046 217,201 
20,728,192 8,961,758 2,800,759 2,748,862 130,297 
16,826,436 8,817,090 2,517,683 2,196,624 343,961 
20,950,772 2,541,778 2,555,832 2,522,692 847,955 
22,686,504 4,087,048 2,949,484 8,406,706 312,307 
17,642,845 8,507,623 8,195,154 2,824,857 487,186 
28,674,686 4,896,168 4,832,922 4,301,867 815,076 
24,348,276 3,681,988 8,287,929 4,524,190 282,948 
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Consolidated Statement of the Kentucky Banks, January 1, 1860. 


i Bills , 
Banks. Capital, Circulation. Pal Coin. po oikeeds 
Bank of Kentucky,... $8,700,000 $2,673,353 $1,674,131 $857,842 $1,977,562 $4,878,982 
Northern Bank, 2,250,000 2,239,998 1,424,868 850,899 1,545,921 8,103,241 
Bank of Louisville,.... 1,930,000 —_ 1,851,808 700,478 . 462,378 637,809 2,783,728 
Southern Bank,. 1,500,000 2,185,263 808,161 660,153 435,113 2,121,079 
Farmers’ Bank,....... 1,700,000 — 2,235,008 #18448 812,492 875,456 2,790,267 
Commercial Bank,.... 1,094,625 1,645,228 777,212 556,193 288,104 1,956,214 
Bank of Ashland, 811,890 467,495 808,246 196,153 314,038 292,743 
People’s Bank, 174,155 279,129 130,468 101,737 244,491 109,028 


$12,660,670 $18,520,207 $6,741,912 $4,497,917 $6,517,994 $18,080,282 


. urplus 

Tonda de’ Badke,” Banta, — Deposite, Swiperded Seren 
Bank of Kentucky,... $286,963 $1,204,852 1,824,667 $1770,114  $118.296 $549,203 
Northern Bank, 116,685 967,402 957,682 1,152,558 95,475 530,822 
Bank of Louisville,.. . 149,182 599,081 608,509 806,118 6,241 79,879 
Southern Bank, 35,475 459,198 149,088 285,807 56,068 409,289 
Farmers’ Bank, 78,800 166,237 67,214 581,073 25,076 183,476 
Commercial Bank,. . . . 63,612 66,365 112,012 242,889 24,078 69,897 
Bank of Ashland,..... 39,600 43,214 19,065 154,850 4,295 83,087 
People’s Bank, 1,200 25,589 297 81,296 8,419 29 356 


WN aos cn $771,517 $3,581,938 $3,287,920 $4,524,180 $332,943 $1,885,009 


Nore.—The term “Cash Means” includes coin, Eastern exchange, and notes of other banks. 
The Farmers’ Bank and Southern Bank do not report Eastern exchange asa part of their “ Cash 


Means.” 
In the deposits of the Bank of Kentucky, the State deposit ($785,815 63) is included. 


Circulation Circulation _Creulation to Surplus Fund 


Banks. “si $100 of Cash : 
to $100 of Stock. to $100 of Coin. Mone. to Capital, 


Bank of Kentucky, asae $ 312 sea 3 150 sien 15 per cent. 
Northern Bank,........ os ites 262 sacs 157 ee, 314 *.¢ 
Bank of Louisville,....... ee 400 aN 206 ae ent =, 
Southern Bank,........ iss oun 323 ae 264 amas 27 1-3 

Farmers’ Bank, . § aia 75 Sais 243 eae 10 4-5 
Commercial Bank, Saad 296 sana 212 esi 6 2-5 

Bank of Ashland, high 231 bis 150 das 10 1-2 

People's Bank, say 275 nere 214 ins 17 


Liabilities of Bank Stockholders—A case was decided in January last, in the 
Litehfield Superior Court of Connecticut, which is the first practical blow at bogus 
banking, as attempted to be carried on in this State. The case was an action by 
Apisau Catitin and Francis E. Harrison, Receivers of the Litchfield Bank, against 
Cuarzes 8. Cuurcu, of Wolcotville, for the recovery of the value of twenty shares of 
the original stock of the bank, represented by Caurcn’s notes, which came into the 
receiver’s hands among the assets of the bank. Mr. Cauron claimed that he had 
transferred his whole stock to the bank, in pursuance of an agreement at the time 
of subscribing, and that the notes were loaned to the bank, without consideration, 
for its accommodation. Judge Hixman charged strongly for the plaintiffs, and the 
jury returned a verdict of $2,300, and costs for them. The suit affects a number of 
similar eases, and it will probably go to the Supreme Court.—New-Haven Journal. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Luxvrizs.—In the State of Ohio, according to the recent census, there are 290,901 
carriages, 83,683 watches, 8,352 piano fortes. These numbers have been ascertained 
with a view to taxation: the values compared with the previous year being as 
follows: 

1859. 1858. 
ree, 

No. Value. No. Value. 
Carriages,.........-+290,901 $10,246,043 284,931 $10,251,925 
Watches,........... 83,683 1,661,758 81,022 1,641,965 
TMRtsckssvcses -aaee 1,103,195 7,602 1,026,800 


The valuation is a low one, viz: $36 for each carriage; $20 for each watch; $134 
for each piano forte. At the United States census for 1850, Ohio had, within a frac- 
tion, one-tenth of the white population of the whole country. Assuming it to be 
so now, and that Ohio is a fair criterion of the other States, as to the quantities or 
numbers of the above articles in use, we may assume that in the whole country 
there are now the following numbers of these articles, at a gross value of 


United States. No. Value. 
COMIN, 6 0.6.06 66665000s 00 c0esecs Oe $102,460,000 


La, Ty ree 16,617,000 
fo eer 11,030,000 


$130,107,000 


The amount at present invested, and annually increasing, in watches, jewelry, 
plate, &e., may be estimated at hundreds of millions of dollars in the United States. 


Some manufacturers estimate the annual least quantity of gold and silver used in 
the arts, at upwards of five millions, in this country alone. 


Prorests.—The following petition for an amendment of the laws relative to pre- 
sentation and protest, has received the signatures of many leading bankers: 


To the Legislature of the State of New-York :—The undersigned, bankers and col- 
lecting agents, respectfully represent that, owing to the careless manner in which 
business paper is frequently drawn, the rapid increase of population in our cities, 
the number of persons of the same name, and the frequent changes of residence, 
much embarrassment often arises in the presentation of such paper, where no place 
of payment is specified therein. Recent cases have shown that great uncertainty 
exists as to the obligations of the holders of suck paper, and of collecting agents, 
who are liable to be held responsible, in case of culiian removal by a maker or ac- 
ceptor, to another part of the State, unless they follow him at times when it is 
almost impracticable, and to the serious detriment of their other business; and 
this, although they have been misdirected by the owner, and have complied strictly 
with his instructions. 

While the undersigned are aware of the importance of not intefering too sud- 
denly with long established commercial usages, it seems to be but just to ask that 
this uncertainty be removed, and to require that he who endorses the paper of 
another and puts it in circulation, should exercise reasonable care in order to facili- 
tate a correct presentation, and that, failing to do this, he should not be allowed to 
avail himself of any error, in order to be discharged from honest obligations in- 
eurred to others who may have been compelled to take the paper in settlement of 
debt. And they moreover believe, by requiring this precaution, much merely 
technical litigation would be avoided and business operations much more simplified ; 
and therefore pray that an act may be passed dispensing with the necessity of pre- 
sentation and notice in order to fold the endorser, in all cases where a place of 
payment has not been specified by the maker or acceptor, or where the endorsers 
neglect to indicate their places of residence under their names. And your memo- 
rialists will ever pray. 
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Inuvo1s Currency.—The two decisions of Judge Wuson, of the Superior Court 
of Cook county, settling controverted points in the general banking law of the 
State, will attract the attention of the bar, the bankers and the business men from 
Chicago to Cairo. ; 

“1st. Affirms the right of the legislature to amend the general banking law, 
without submitting the amendments to the people for their ratification; and the 

“2d. Obliges bankers to pay their obligations without the unnecessary delay 
consequent upon doling out ten and five cent pieces, at the rate of $150 per day ; 
in a word, to redeem their notes as business men are obliged to take up theirs, in a 
prompt and willing manner, without any of the vexatious quibbles to which so 
many of the rag-money men have resorted for gaining time.” 


Usury Laws —One of the most pregnant measures to the economy and industry 
of the State, is the repeal of the usury laws. The ebb and flow of monetary tides 
should be left to the natural government of exchange. We shall never cease to 
have periods of commercial stricture, until we remove all obstacles to the influx of 
capital as the immediate emergency may require. The market rate of money is as 
true an index of the emergency, as the thermometer is of the temperature of the 
atmosphere; and it is searcely less absurd to prescribe what it shall be by law, 
than it would be to attempt the regulation of the temperature by the scale of 
Fahrenheit.—Wew- York Century. 


Towa.—Governor Lowe, in his message to the legislature says, of banks and 
bankers in that State, “ The acts incorporating a State Bank and authorizing free 
banks in this State, were severally accepted and ratified by the people at an elec- 
tion held for that purpose. he State Bank was organized on the 28th day of 
October, 1858. There are now twelve branches established at the following points: 
Muscatine, Dubuque, Keokuk, Mount Pleasant, Davenport, Iowa City, Des Moines, 
Oskaloosa, Lyons City, Washington, Burlington and Fort Madison, with an aggre- 
gate capital of $160,450, paid in specie, and a circulation of $563,836. There are 
other important statistical facts bearing upon the condition of these branches, con- 
tained in a consolidated statement published by the President, Cuester Weep, Esq., 
for the information of the public, on the 5th of last month, which makes it perhaps 
unnecessary to embrace them in this communication. There are applications pend- 
ing for four more branches, and the probability is that the number will be increased 
to twenty in allin the course of this year, which will be able, it is thought, to sup- 
ply the wants of the legitimate business of the Sta'e for some years. If these 

ranches have not accomplished all that the public have expected of them, it is 
gratifying, at least, to know that they have done a cautious and safe business, com- 
manding the confidence of the people, whilst they have in no small degree sub- 
served the interest of the community at large in relieving the reasonable wants of 
its business men.” 


PRIVATE BANKERS. 


Trxas.—Mr. Jonn G. Goocu succeeds to the banking business of Messrs. Cravens 
& Goocn, at Palestine, Anderson county, Texas. His references in this city, New- 
Orleans, Galveston, &c., are of the first order. [See his card.] 


Towa.—Cuartes A. Saerman has recommenced business as a banker at Fort Dodge. 


Inprana.—Messrs. C.C. Buck & Co, have established a banking house at Plymouth, 
Marshall Co., Indiana. 


Wisconsix.—Hon. Jort C. Squires (late Bank Comptroller of Wisconsin) and Mr. 
L. H. Wuirrresry have associated together as bankers at Mineral Point, Iowa county, 
Wisconsin, under the banking law of the State; their style is The Iowa County Bank. 


Boston.—James Murray Howe, of the late firm of Braxr, Hows & Co., has resumed 
business under the firm of James Murray Howe & Co. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


Bank Dividends.—The following dividends will be payable this month: Ocean 
Bank, 34 per cent.; Manhattan Co., 5 per cent.; Bank of the Republic, 5 per eeut. ; 
Oriental Bank, 34 per cent.; St. Nicholas Bank, 3} per cent. ; Corn Exchange Bank, 3} 
per cent., and Nassau Bank, Brooklyn, 4 per cent. 


Forged Notes —Some time since, the Chemical Bank of this city lost a number of 
its notes of the denomination of $500, and notice was given to stop the circulation of 
the same. The bank now announces that those bills have all been redeemed, and a 
new issue will be made. 

Chemical Bank, New-York, February 1, 1860. 

This bank having redeemed all of its old issue of the denomination of $500, (some 
of which were obtained from the bank some years ago by forgery,) will soon com- 
mence an emission from a new plate of the same denomination. This notice is in 
consequence of the public having been cautioned against receiving any of the fraud- 
ulently obtained notes, G. G. Wituams, Cashier. 


Massacnusetts.—The Bank of the Republic, Boston, commenced business on Satur- 
day, February 4th, under the free banking law. Cares Sretson, Hesry B. Groves 
and J. W. Stonz were appointed by the governor commissioners to examine the 
specie, de. The amount paid in is $650,000, which will be the capital for the present. 
The capital authorized is one million. President, Davin Svow; Cashier, Tuzoporic 
C. Severance. Location, 77 State-street. 


Conyecticut.—The Elm City Bank, New-Haven, Conn., has purchased the post- 
office building in that city for $28,000. The present edifice will be removed and a 
new one substituted. 


PennsyLvanta.—There are in the city of Philadelphia twenty banks and eleven nota- 
ries public under the laws of the commonwealth. The following are the names of 
the banks and the notaries of each bank, viz.: 

Farmers and Mechanies,’ Northern Liberties, Penn Township, Manufacturers and 
Mechanics’, Consolidation, Union Bank and Commonwealth Bank. Perrer C. Ext- 
maker, Notary. ; 

Philadelphia, Commercial, Western, Commerce, Girard, Tradesmen’s and City 
Banks. Epwarp Hurst, Notary. 

North America and Mechanics’ Banks. Epmunp Witcox, Notary. 

Kensington Bank, Jas. D. Finzetrer, Notary, 

Corn Exchange and Southwark Banks. Jxo, P. Macitt, Notary. 

Germantown Bank. Jos. Haypssery, Notary. 

Branch of State Bank of Camden, N. J. Epmunp R. Bapcerr, Notary. 

The following notaries in commission have no banks: Rosert M. Foust, Josern M. 
Rercoart, Francis CamMPpett and Jonn H. Frick. Mr. Hurst has been in commission 
as a notary since July 24th, 1827, with the exception of three years under Governor 
Jounston’s administration, when his partner, Josepa Brogston, Esq., was appointed 
notary. Notaries public are saguioed by law to return annually, under oath to the 
Auditor-General, an account of aLt THE FEEs received by them during the year; and 
whenever the same shall exceed the sum of FIFTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS, @ tax of FIFTY 
per cent. on such excess is to be paid by them into the State Treasury, which, with 
several other taxes, has been appropriated by law to the Sinking Fund, for the pay- 
ment of the interest and principal of the State debt. One of the provisions of the 
notary’s bond requires the payment of such excess to the commonwealth. 


Ittrnos.—On the 16th January last a box was received, by mistake, by a person 
in Chicago, it being, probably, designed for another of the same name. On opening, 
it was found to be crammed full of spurious bank bills, upon the “ Hartford Exchange 
Bank of Indiana.” The stuff was nailed up and returned to the express office, when 
two gentlemen of high respectability called for it. They state that they were buy- 
ing the money up for another party, who wished to retire the circulation. 
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Kentocky.—The legislature of Kentucky passed an act anthorizing the increase of 
the capital of the Commercial Bank, in the sum of $900,000. This act was vetoed 
by Governor Macorrty; and upon its return, was again passed by both houses with 
the requisite vote. The objections by the governor were to the effect—1. That the 
bank capital of Kentucky is now quite large enough for the wants of the State. 2. 
That the bank capital already authorized was not fully subscribed: that of the Farmers 
Bank yet unpaid being $1,300,000; Southern Bank, $500,000; Bank of Ashland, 
$288,000; People’s Bank of Kentucky, $75,000—an aggregate of $2,163,000. 8. He 
objects to the shes additional branches at the points contemplated—Lebanon, New- 
port and Cynthiana. 4. Because the individual liability of the stockholders is not 
secured, in case of the failure of the bank. 5. That an increase of paper money 
stimulates speculation and an unnatural rise of prices. 6. Because the act authorizes 
bills under hve dollars, while other banks are restricted. 


Arasbama.—The Committee on Banks and Banking in the Alabama Legislature 
have reported a bill requiring all bauks, corporations, copartnerships and commission 
houses that put in circulation in that State the notes of foreign banks, to stamp them, 
and redeem such notes in specie when presented at their counter. It also imposes a State 
tax of one dollar on each one hundred dollars of such notes thus put in circulation. 


Louistava.—R. M. Davis, Esq., hitherto Cashier, has been elected President of the 
Bank of Louisiana, in place of W. W. Montgomery, Esq. Mr. Davis has for a number 
of years filled the responsible office of Cashier with an ability univerally acknow- 
ledged. For his long term of faithful services he is well entitled to promotion, and 
the mantle of the estimable ex-president falls gracefully and appropriately upon his 
worthy successor. 


Tennessee.—J. P. MoMinun, Esq., has been appointed Cashier of the Branch 
Union Bank of Tennessee, at Chattanoga, in place of R. B. Caursett, Esq., resigned. 


Missourr.—The State Savings Association of St. Louis despatched two messengers, 
in charge of some $55,000 in bills on the Chilicothe branch of the State Bank and on 
one of the banks at St. Joseph, with direction to demand the specie for it. The amount 
on the Chilicothe bank was $29,000. A mob of citizens at Chilicothe refused to 
permit the agents to take the specie, although the bank was prepared to pay it. 
On the 10th February the directors properly adopted the following resolutions : 

Ist. That the officers and directors of this branch always have been, and are now 
in favor of redeeming every note of this branch bank, in coin, upon presentation. 

2d. That a reference to our weekly statements establishes clearly and beyond 
controversy our ability to do so, 

3d. That the redemption of our paper is one of the sworn duties of the officers 
and directors; and it is but an act of justice to ourselves to request and enjoin upon 
our citizens to let us alone in the discharge of our sworn duties. 

4th. That we pledge ourselves to continue, as heretofore, to use our best efforts to 
prevent a recurrence of such demonstrations on the part of our citizens, which, in 
our opinion, is so derogatory to the standing and best interests of the bank and 
community; trusting that those of our fellow-citizens who may differ with us in 
judgment, may be led to see, in its true light, the position they 6 and with- 
draw any further interference, on their part, with the business of the bank. 

Banks and Branches.—The Bank of the State of Missouri has a capital of $1,000,000, 
and branches at Fayette, Arrow Rock, Cape Girardeau, Palmyra, Springfield, Lou- 
isiana, Chilicothe, St. Joseph and Canton, ’ 

The Farmers’ Bank of Missouri has a capital of $1,000,000, and branches at Paris 
and Liberty, 

The ‘Wehee Bank of Missouri has a capital of $260,210, with a branch at Glasgow. 

The Union Bank of Missouri has a capital of $378,390, and branches at Richmond, 
Kansas City, Warrensburgh and La Grange. 

The Mechanics’ Bank has a capital of $782,355, and branches at Warsaw, Weston 
and Kansas City. 

The Southern Bank of St. Louis has a capital of $916,755, and branches at St. 
Charles, Independence and Savannah. 

The Merchants’ Bank of St. Louis has a capital of $1,493,000, and branches at 
Brunswick, Osceola and St. Genevieve. 
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The Exchange Bank of St. Louis has a edpital of $732,178, and branches at Glas- 
gow and Columbia; and the Bank of St. Louis a capital of $461,520, with branches 
at Boonville and Kirkville. 


St. Louis——The Mechanics’ Bank of Missouri, at St. Louis, desires an addition to 
its capital stock, and the books for subscriptions to the same were opened 23d January, 
at the Bank of America, New-York. As the bank capital of St. Louis is very largely 
made up by eastern capitalists, this opportunity seems a favorable one to call the 
attention of the public to the manner in which the business of banking is transacted 
in Missouri. The system is one of special charters, twelve institutions only being 
allowed in the State, but the establishment of branches had multiplied banks just as 
fast as if there were no such limitation. The parent bank furnishes half the capital, 
and the balance is furnished by the citizens of the place. In theory, the branch is 
a portion of the bank, but, in practice, the local board of directors asserts an inde- 
pendence which is not reconcilable with the position of a branch establishment. 
Heretofore the currency of Missouri has been of a high character and credit; but the 
recent action of the branches, in putting every obstacle in the way of the redemption 
of their bills, has had a very unfavorable effect on it. The consequence of this state 
of things is, that the banks situated in St. Louis pay out none of their own bills, but 
use bills of distant branches; and, instead of a currency based on specie at the spot, 
they have now in St. Louis a depreciated currency, almost as bad as the Illinvis and 
Wisconsin wild-cat bills, without its security, and the citizens of St. Louis are obliged 
to pay 1 to 1% per cent. for exchange on New-York. A bill has been introduced into 
the Missouri Legislature to compel the branches to redeem their notes in St. Louis at 
a small discount, but the whole bank interest of the State is up in arms against any 
such interference with the freedom of trade. There can be but one opinion of the 
system: the course of trade may, at times, make exchange dear for a limited period, 
but it ought never to exceed the cost of transporting gold. When it is nearly two 
per cent. premium on New-York for any considerable time, the only inference to be 
drawn is, that a dollarin Missouri means 98 cents, that its currency is a depreciated one, 
and that, in consequence, the position of the financial affairs is not sound and healthy. 


Towa Board of Control.—At the meeting of the Board of Control of the State 
Bank of Iowa, at Iowa City, on the 16th February, Hiram Price, Esq., of Daven- 
port, was elected President, and Ezextet Cranrx, Esq., of Iowa City, Vice-President, 
for the ensuing year. Etmu Baxer, Esq., was re-elected Secretary and Register. 
Cuester Werp, Esq., the late President, declined a re-election, having accepted the 
office of Cashier of the Muscatine Branch Bank. A charter for a Branch of the 
State Bank, at McGregor, was granted, of which E. V. Carter will be President, 
and O. C. Lez, Cashier, (of the well known house of Lez & Kinnamp, Bankers.) 


Wisconsin.—The Iowa County Bank has just been organized, under the Free 
Banking Law, at Mineral Point, Wisconsin, and is now prepared to do a general bank- 
ing, exchange and collection business. The Hon. Jort C. Squires, late Bank Comp- 
troller of the State, is president, and L. H. Wurrrresey, Esq., is cashier. 


Irresponsible Banks.—The following banks in Wisconsin are represented by the 
comptroller of that State as being irresponsible: Bank of Montello, no office; Fron- 
tier, Citizens’ and Mechanics’ Banks do., no business except to issue notes for circu- 
lation ; also Bank of North America, purporting to hail from Grand Rapids, but 
whose president and cashier live in Cook county, Ill. The Bank of Oconto, Arctic, 
Bank of Appleton, Chippewa Bank, Clark County Bank, Corn Planters’ Bank, Farmers’ 
Bank of Two Rivers, Green Bay Stock Bank, St. Croix Valley Bank, the Oconto 
County Bank and the Tradesman’s Bank, likewise, evade or violate the banking law 
by having no — of business or banking house. 

The banks thus proscribed have an aggregate circulation of $1,882,150. There is 
danger of loss to holders of these bills, should there be a considerable decline of the 
market value of their stocks deposited as securities, their owners having no capital 
invested in the business, and residing mostly out of the State. 


Scotch Banking.—The proprietors of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, at their 
annual court, have adopted the directors’ report, and passed resolutions to capitalize 
£200,000 of the bank’s reserved funds, The paid-up capital is thus raised from 
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£600,000 to £800,000, and the additional stock has been allocated rateably, without 
a call, among the stockholders in the proportion of £100 new stock for every £300 
formerly held. The new stock will participate in the next midsummer dividend. 
The undivided profits, or rest, after carrying this measure into effect and paying the 
dividend in January, will amount to £237,537. At the annual general meeting of the 
proprietors of the National Bank of Scotland the profits of the past year were declared 
to be er am of £94,000. Out of this sum a dividend at the rate of § per cent. was 
ordered to be paid, and an addition of £14,000 was made to the reserve fund, which 
now amounts to £160,000. 

Some of the most conservative English bankers adopt the principle which is recom- 
mended by the Board of Currency in New-York—a principle which has been neg- 
lected in several States, viz. : 

Capital should bear a recognised proportion to business. It is absurd to notice 
banks paying 15 and 20 per cent. dividend upon infinitesimal capital. Mr. Grepart 
long ago said, “ when we hear of a bank paying 15 or 20 per cent. dividend, we may 
be assured that the capital is too small for the business,” But our objection to small 
capitals is broader. The risk is all on the customer who does not share the profits, 
and the profits go into pockets uninfluenced by risks. 

These remarks apply especially to a large class of banking institutions created in 
Tiljnois, Wisconsin and Indiana, Nearer home, the remark applies to a large number 
of individual banks, created in this State years ago, which have done much harm to 
our community throughout the State. They are excrescences which are calculated 
to do much injury to their customers, and can accomplish but little good, and that 
a contingency. 


Deposits in Savings Banks.—We notice that the New-York legislature is to be 
again occupied with the consideration of a bill providing for the seizure of the deposits 
in savings banks which have remained uncalled for during a certain period, and to 
sapeoemate the money to institutions for the education of the blind and deaf and 
idiotic. It would seem that the common sense of any man holding the position of a 
member of a legislative body would show him, at once, that such deposits were mat- 
ters of contract between the parties making and receiving them, and not the business 
or concern of any outside parties whatever—even the State; and that any law pro- 
viding for their removal, would be a Jaw for the abrogation of contracts, and, there- 
fore, void. Some astute individuals assume that the legislature can attain the same 
object in another way, by levying a heavy special tax upon such deposits. It is a 
pity these Solons cannot see that the State of New-York is great enough, and rich 
enough, and generous enough to provide for these most worthy charities, without 
sequestering the deposits of poor people, who are, doubtless, sleeping soundly, in 
reliance upon the safety of the little hoards they have provided against a day of 
need.— Phil, Press, Jan. 26. 


Banking in Constantinople.—The prospectus of the new Bank of Turkey was defini- 
tively issued on the 2d. The capital is fixed at £1,000,000, in shares of £20, or 22 
medjidies each, with power to increase to £3,000,000, with the sanction of the Otto- 
man Government. The bank is te have the exclusive right of issuing bank notes to 
three times t}\e amount of bullion in its coffers. Notwithstanding this valuable privi- 
lege, the pe meets with no favor on the part of the general public. Out of 


eighteen directors in Constantinople and London, there are only three or four English 
names, all the others being Greek. The Greek element, especially, predominates at 
Constantinople, where the real business of the bank will be managed. The quotation 
for the shares was $ to 1 premium in the morning, and § to § premium in the after- 
noon, The demand does not appear to be of a bona fide character.—W. Y. Cour. & Eng. 


Boston.—The recent failures at Boston are Puiturs & Mosetey, iron dealers; J. 
T. Bicksorp & Bartiett, groceries and liquors; Bincuam, Joy & Co., wool dealers; 
Lutues, Fetron & Sons, distillers ; James P. Wurney, leather dealer; Moszs S. Bresp, 
shoe manufacturer, of Lynn—liabilities, upwards of $75,000. The firm of Exper, 
Syivester & Vose, boot and shoe dealers, is reported as failed. The liabilities of 
Josern Erster, the flour merchant, failed at Cincinnati, on the 2d inst, are reported 
to be upwards of $100,000. 
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Cavava.—The recent failure of the Colonial Bank and the International, which 
were considered perfectly sound, has startled the community, and well it may, for 
the circulation of the Canadian banks in the United States, particularly in the towns 
all along the lakes, is immense, and the greater part of these banks are just as rotten 
as the two which have exploded during the past year. There is no security whatever 
for the note-holders, and it is unsafe to have much of such paper on hand. —W. Y. Her. 

Now, the Herald knows that the stigma it thus attempts to cast upon the Canadian 
banks is entirely undeserved, for no institutions of the kind on this continent can, for 
soundness or safety,compare with ours. When in the great cities of the United States, 
during the late monetary crisis, institutions that were considered able to stand against 
and bafile any shock, crumbled to pieces, and closed their doors and their reputation 
at the same time, ruining thousands—the Canadian banks stood firm as a rock; in- 
creasing assistance where assistance was needed, and by a judicious enlargement of 
their discounts, averting ruin and dishonor from many a house. This the Americans, 
and especially the residents in the towns along the lakes, know full well; and hence 
their election to do business with Canadian banks, and their anxiety to have our 
paper currency in preference to their own. But the odium so unjustly sought to be 
fixed upon our banks, is the more cruel and the more disgraceful because of what 
the Herald says it arises from. Our New-York contemporary can scarcely be ignorant 
—or if he be, the more shame to himn—that the chartered stockholders, managers and 
directors of the colonial and international banks were his own countrymen (Seotch- 
men?)—who came from the States with bunkum certificates of wealth and respecta- 
bility ; and succeeded, doubtless, by “‘sugarin” liberally some of the members of our 
legislature, in getting themselves incorporated, and securing charters for their banks. 
We, in Canada, have suffered fully as much from their rascality as have the people 
for whom the Herald writes; indeed, the object of the scoundrels appears to have 
been to fleece to the utmost those whom they could dupe in this province, and then 
retreat to the other side of the boundary line, where themselves and their ill-gotten 
gains would be sure of a hearty reception and welcome. But for the confidence the 
public had from long experience in our banking laws and institutions, these swindlers 
would never have managed to circulate their bills, or dupe the public to the extent 
they did. But it is needless to pursue the subject further. We defy the New-York 
— to get one respectable paper in that city to endorse its statements —Montreal 

ilot. 

Canada Banks.—Among the important decisions given in the Superior Court of 
Canada last week, was one dismissing the suit, brought for $40,000, by the Bank of 
Upper Canada, against Mr. James Foster Branxsnaw, the late manager of the Quebec 
Branch of that bank, and in which stock to a large amount in the Bank of Montreal 
had been attached. There is another suit pending between the same parties. Mr. 
Branxsuaw claims $100,000 damages for the illegal attachment.—Com. Advertiser. 


French Banks.—A general meeting of the shareholders of the French “Com- 
pagnie Générale Maritime,” (an unfortunate protegée of the Credit Mobilier,) was 
recently held, to take into consideration the proposition of the directors, advertised 
some time ago, to raise a loan by the issue of 24,000 bonds, at the price of 425 
franes each, but to be nominally of 500 frances, and to bear 5 per cent. interest; 300 
franes of the sum to be represented by a share of the company, (the shares are to 
be annulled,) and 125 franes in money. The preposition, though it has drawn forth 
much adverse criticism on account of the very unfavorable situation of the com- 
pany, was adopted unanimously. A long report justifying it was read, and in the 
course of this report, the admission was made, that up to-31st December, 1858, the 
“Credit Mobilier” had advanced the Compagnie not less than 8,971,541 franes. It 
was also stated, that the losses sustained by the company “ will-not amount to 
5,000,000 francs—a mild form of intimating that they are about that figure. It 
was likewise stated that the profits of the current year “ have been absorbed in a 
large proportion by a loss in an operation of sugar; (this maritime company en- 
gaged in speculations which had nothing at all to do with its legitimate line of busi- 
ness ;) but, nevertheless, it is (of course) intimated that they are such as to give 
reasonable hopes of future prosperity. I notice that the report states, that the 
company possesses eight steamers of 4,089 tons burthen, and fifty-four sailing ves- 
sels of 24,968 tons. 
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Notes on the fllonep Market. 


New-Yors, Fepsrvary 25, 1860. 
Exchange on London, at Sixty days’ sight, 108% @ 1094. 


Tue Money Market has undergone a favorable change since our last monthly report. The 
heavy dividends declared in January have been disbursed; the shipments of coin to Europe have 
almost ceased, and the foreign exchanges are about par. The rates for money are essentially lower 
than in January. The banks maintain a uniform line of discounts, and there is a large amount of 
private capital set afloat. The lowest rate for loans on call this week is 5 per cent., with State bonds 
as collateral. With rail-road securities and negotiable paper as collateral, the rates range from 6 @ 
9 per cent. We annex the current rates on securities generally as compared with recent dates: 


Nov. 25. Dec. 24. Jan, 24. Feb. 24. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
First class paper, 60 days to 4 months, 64 @ 7 i 
- single names, 3 to 4 months, 1% @ 8 s 
- endorsed, 6 months,...........-. 7 @8 7 
Loans on call, with State bonds as collateral, 5 @6 6 @7 7 
bad with rail-road shares ascollateral,. 7 @10 7 @10 8 


The changes in the current values of State loans are very slight. Ohio six per cents are rarely 
offered in this market, and command a liberal premium. The bonds of the States of Georgia and 
North Carolina are but seldom offered, and are steady at quotations. The continued and heavy ex- 
penditure of capital in Virginia and Missouri, for account of rail-roads, keeps their bonds at a large 
discount. The moment such expenditures are stopped and a further issue of bonds prevented, and 
a sinking fund created for the liquidation of the debts, the market values will be better sustained. 
For Massachusetts five per cents, par is offered. Illinois six per cents, 100 @ 100%. Alabama five 
per cents, 98 @ 95. New-York sixes of 1876—1877, 10844 @ 111. 

We continue our comparative quotations of State loans in this market for eight weeks: 


Dec. 80th. Jan. Cth. 18th. 20th. ith, Feb.8d. 10th. 1th. 
U. 8. 6 per cents, 1867-8,...... 109% 106 107 107 107% 107 107g 107 
U. 8. 5 per cents, 1874, 1033¢ 100% 99% 100% i004 100% 1% 100% 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1836, 105 105 105 108 108 108 108 
Kentucky 6 per cents,. 105 105 102 «102)=— 1023S: 102K 102 
Indiana 5 per cents, 85 85 8644 «86 86 86 86 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents, 9415 91% 92% 912% 921¢ 921¢ 9336 
Virginia 6 per cenis,.......... 94 9015 91 913g 91% 9215 % 924 
Georgia 6 per cents, 100 100 100 95 98 99 100 
Califurnia 7 per cents, 1S77,... $5 83 $2 8214¢ 81 S61 86 
North Carolina 6 per cents,... 96 96 9334 9814 98M 9414 95 
Missouri 6 per cents,..... acadie 83 794 2079 7956 7956 §1 80% so 
Louisiana 6 per cents, 96 96 93 93 93 94 94 93 
Tennessee 6 per cents,....... P 91 $53¢ 847% 835 $65; §S §8 8T¢ 


The market for rail-road shares is unsteady. Although the unwise competition and low rates 
among the leading roads, which marked the years 1858-9, have nearly ceased, the revenues for 1860 
are not sufficiently developed to establish market values for prominent shares. The prices for New- 
York Central have been reduced from 8134, on the Ist December, to 7054 @ 7134 this week. The 
new bill before the Legislature, demanding pro rata charges from the rail-roads of this State, will, 
until decided, affect the current values of their shares. 

The three per cent. dividend of the New-York Central Rail-Road was payable on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary. The transfer books were closed on the 31st of January, and opened on the morning of the 
22d of February. A bill is before the Legislature providing for the consolidation of the interests of 
the bondholders and shareholders of the Erie Rail-Road Company, whereby a common stock will be 
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create: for the benefit of these parties, In January, February and March, 1859, the shares were 
quoted at 1134 @ 17, and finally receded to 4 per cent. in September. Since that date the values 
have improved, and the stock is now worth in the market 9 @ 9%. Michigan Southern shares have 
gradually declined from 21, in January, 1859, to 4 per cent. in October, and are now dull at 6 @ 6%, 
and are considered about as hopeless as the common shares. Panama shares have advanced under 
the recent arrangement with the Pacific Mail Company. 

We annex the ruling rates on leading rail-road shares for the past eight weeks. Those marked 
with a star pay no dividends this year: 

Dec, 20th, Jan. 6th, 13th. 20th. 27th. Feb.8d. 10th, 17th, 
N. Y. Central R. R.shares,.... 75 T4¢ 18% 73% 3% TOW” 1% «MK 
*N. Y. and Erie R. R. shares, . 83¢ 8% £% Si 8 Sig 9 9 
*Harlem R. R. shares, 8% 9 8% 9% 9% 9% 9 936 
*Reading R. R. shares,......... 42 413 = 38 87K «3819 = 88% 89 404% 
*Hudson River R. R. shares,.. .. 41g 42% 41% 413g 41% 415 40 40% 
*Mich, Central R. R. shares,.... 334 37 3436 BT 86K 87% 87 83 
*Mich. Southern R. R. shares,.. 6% 6% 5% 6 6% 5 54 6% 
Panama R. R. shares, 127 1274 «126% «12946 130% 180% «#86182 1344 
Balt. & Ohio R. R. shares,..... 71% 72% «O71 65 63 65% 66 61g 
*[llinois Central R. R. shares,.. . 57% 58 57% 56 57K 564 56% 56 
*Cleveland and Toledo R, R.,.. 19% 20 20 19% 2 19% 19% 20 
*Chicago & Rock IslandR.R.,.. 62% 625% 6iG 63% «246834 «= 62% 63 63 
Galena & Chicago R. R. sh’s,.. 644¢ 631g 61% 635g 583g 59 57% 58 

Rail-road bonds are quoted at extremely low prices. Even the first-class bonds, which shouid be 
considered as a substantial security, are at a discount, viz., Chicago and Rock Island 1st mortgages, 
T per cent., 92 @ 94; Galena and Chicago, 90 @ 92; Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, Delaware 
Lackawanna and Western, 95 @ 96; Illinois Central, 87 @ 89; Michigan Southern, 5544 @ 57. 
Terre Haute and Alton, 54 @ 57; Wilmington and Manchester, 70 @ 75; New-York and Harlem, 
94 @ 95: all these pay7 per cent, Erie Rail-Road bonds are quoted, 9214 @ 9334 for 1st mortgages; 
91 @ 93, for second mortgages’; 763¢ @ 78 for third mortgages ; 49 @ 50 for fourth mortgages. New- 
York Central sevens, 101 @ 102; Pennsylvania R. R. sixes, 101 @ 102; Illinois Central free a, 
99 @ 101; Panama seven per cents. par. 

The combination between Mr. VanpErsitt and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, it is onte- 
stood, was consummated and signed on the 17th inst. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company to buy 
out his four old steamers, now in the Pacific, and coal and stores on hand, and also pay him of con- 
sideration money five thousand shares of stock in the company, which he is to hold; and further to 
pay him at various times the balance of pnrchase money, about one hundred thousand dollars. The 
North Atlantic steamers are to be withdrawn, and boats of speed, capacity and ample accommodation 
substituted. The Pacific Steamship Company will, further, either buy the Champion, or she will be 
brought back to the Atlantic. The steamers will, after this month, leave New-York on 5th, 15th and 
25th of each month, probably. The division of earnings is 70 per cent. on the Pacific side to the 
Pacific Steamship Company, and 30 per cent. on the Atlantic side to Mr. VanpEegsitt. The four 
steamers now on the Pacific side, purchased, are the Uncle Sam, Orizaba, Cortes, Sierra Nevada. 
The present steamers in use are the Golden Gate, Golden Age, John L. Stevens and Sonora. Here- 
after Messrs. Brown Broruers & Co. and C. Vanpersitt will be stockholders in the Pacific Com- 
pany to the extent of 4,500 shares for the former, and 5,000 shares for the latter. 

We continue our quotations of market values of rail-road bonds and miscellaneous securities since 
the last week in December. Those with a star pay no dividends at present: 

Dec. 30th. Jan.6. 18th. th. ith. Feb. 3d. 10th. 17th, 
*Erie Rail-Road 7's, 1859,...... 91 92 90 91 93% 91 924 86 
*Erie bonds, 1875, 29 30 28 5 26 27 28 80 
*Erie Convertibles, 1871, 26 80 28 25 26 27 23 80 
Had. Riv. R. R. ist mortgage,. 1043¢ é 10536 106 106 102 1023 102% 
Illinois Central 7’s,.... 843¢ 853¢ S534 8S 88 88 
New-York Central 6's, 914g 9044 914g 92. 
*Canton Company sbares,...... 1634 164% 16% 16% 11% 
*Pennsylvania Coal Co.,....... 8234 823¢ 851g 80% 
*Cumberland Coal Co., 124g 163g 154 15% 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co.,.... 94 89% 94 983¢ 
*La Crosse Land Grant bonds,, 133 10 6 6 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.,... 76 14 80% 9034 
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The bank movement for the pest month shows very slight changes. The specie reserve is a frace 
tion larger, but six millions less than at this time last year. The loans are about the same as in Jan- 
uary. We annex the changes in the leading items since our last number : 


1859. Loans. Circulation. Deposits. Sub-Treasury. Bunk Specie. Total Specie. 
Jan, 8,.... $ 128,533,000 $7,930,000 $92,826,000 $ 4,202,200 $ 28,899,800 $ 82,602,000 
Feb. 5,.... 180,442,000 7.950,000 91,965,000 8,103,000 25,991,000 84,095,000 
March 5,.... 125,221,000 8,071,000 83,400,000 7,145,900 26,799,900 83,915,800 
April 2,.... 128,702,000 8,221,000 87,737,000 7,186,000 25,732,000 82,918,000 
May sees 129,519,000 8,804,000 88,872,000 6,481,900 26,086,600 82,568,500 
June 4,.... 125,006,000 8,427,000 82,575,000 4,327,100 23,723,300 28,055,400 
July 2,.... 122,401,700 8,365,700 78,132,600 4,900,700 22,491,600 27,892,300 
August 6,.... 118,938,000 8,623,000 72,524,000 5,341,000 20,083,800 25,424,800 
Sept. 8,.... 118,184,000 8,373,000 73,155,000 4,877,200 21,478,200 26,355,400 

Vescee 

Bows 

Disease 

if 


October 118 208,000 8,837,000 70,812,000 5,230,400 19,259,100 24,489,500 
Nov. 120,115,000 8,627,000 73,673,000 4,608,700 20,228,300 24,887,000 
Dec. 122,137,000 8,898,000 76,258,000 5,340,100 20,046,600 25,886,700 
Jan, 60, 124,597,000 8,539,000 74,808,000 7,785,900 17,868,700 25,600,600 
Jan. 28,.... 123,088,000 7,760,000 76,879,000 8,957,100 20,063,700 29,020,800 
Feb. 4,.... 124,091,000 8,174,000 77,517,000 9,010,500 19,924,800 28,934,800 
Feb. I1,.... 128,336,000 8,185,000 76,471,000 9,676,700 19,787,500 

Feb. 18,.... 124,206,000 8,050,000 78,325,000 10,012,500 20,591,100 

Feb. 25,.... 124,398,000 7,928,500 78,470,900 8,955,200 20,773,800 29,789,100 


In the foreign exchange market there have been steady rates for sterling bills at 10834 @ 109, till 
this week. For the last steamer there was a slight advance demanded, our leading drawers asking 
109 @ 10944, at sixty day's sight. Bills on Paris during the month have been freely supplied at 
5.18% @ 5.17%. We annex current quotations at this date compared with November, December 
and January last: 


Noo. 5, Dee. 24. Jan. 22. Feb. 22, 

On London, 60 days, bankers’ bills,...... 10974@110 10944@1095¢ 108%@109 109 @109%% 

Do. do. mercantile bills,... 1093,@109%  10934@1093¢ 108%4@1083¢ 108%@108% 

Do. do. with bills of lading, 109 @1093¢ 1083¢@109 10734@108 1073¢@108 
On Paris, do. bankers’ bills,..... 5.15 @5.183¢ 5.16% @5.15 5,183@5.181f 5.164(@5.15 
On Amsterdam, 60 days, per guilder,.... 42 @ 42} 44¥@ 41% 414@ 414 414@ 41% 
On Bremen, do. perrixdollar,.. 79%@ 79% T9@ 1954 T3%@19 WY@ 18% 
On Hamburg, do. permarebanco, 387 @ 31% 36%@ 36% 865@ 86% 36%@ 36% 


The unsettled condition of political affairs in Europe, coupled with the heavy drain of gold from 
England towards the East, has created a slight derangement of the London money market. We copy 
from the London Economist the subj ined weekly table, affording a comparative view of the Bank 
of England circulation, the bank rate of discount, the price of Consols, the price of wheat, and the 
leading exchanges during a period of three years, corresponding with the present date, also for the 
year 1$50, viz: 

January 28TH. 
re or 
1850. 1858, 1859. 1860, 
Circulation,. . £ 20,877,000 £ 20,530,000 £21,578,000 <£ 22,487,000 
Public deposits,............. anaes 5,449,000 8,248,000 6,520,000 5,529,000 
rms 11,805,000 18,175,000 15,037,000 14,079.000 
14,296,000 9,287,000 10,698,000 10,411,000 
j 9,883,000 21,047,000 16,595,000 19,499,000 
Reserved notes and coin,.......+++++ 11,078,000 10,209,000 12,942,000 8,407,000 
Coin and bullion.,........... 16,784,000 15,898,000 19,177,000 15,559,000 
Bank rate of discount,.... . 4 pc 2 p.c. 8 pc 
Price of Consols,.........+ 954 95% 945% 
Average price of wheat, . }. 48s. 9d. 41s. 9d. 438. 11d. 
Exchange on Paris, short,........... 25 15 © B ig 23 
- on Amsterdam, short,..... 11 14 11 14% i1 123g 
- Hamburg, (3 months,)..... 13 114 13 64 13 6 18 4% 


—, 
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The highest amount of bullion held in the year 1859 was £19,552,000, (February,) and the lowest, 

£16,540,000, (August.) The lowest and highest amount for each month of 1859 were as follows : 
1859, Lowest. Tighest. 1859. Lowest. Highest. 

January,...... £19,145,000 £19192,000 £17463,000 £18,0°9000 
18,076,000 19,952 000 * 16,540,000 17,330,900 
10,630,000 19,951,000  September,.... 16,630,000 17,541.000 
17,640,000 18,950,000 October, 16,911,600 17,623,(00 
17,041,000 17,408,000 November,.... 16,830,000 17,019,000 
17,764,000 18,321,000  December,.... 16,8 9,000 17,002,000 


The diminution in the bullion reserve of the Bank of England was so steady as to induce the di- 
rectors, on the 19th January, to raise the rate of interest from 23¢ per cent., which had been the pre- 
vailing rate since 14th July, 1859, to 8 per cent. This was followed, on the 3ist, by an advance to 
4 per cent,, which is now the minimum rate. There is less confidence felt in England than with us 
as to the money market of the year 1860. The rapid advance of discount by the Bank of England 
from 24 per cent. to four per cent., is in itself a strong indication that bankers there fear that trade 
is too extended. More attention is given by parliament and the people to the financial position of 
the government and the phases of commerce. Mr. GLApsToNR suggests an important change—one 
similar to that introduced by the Treasury department of the United States a few years ago. He said, 
on the 26th ult., “I propose to enact, for the first time, that the whole transactions of the Finance 
Minister shall be, at the commencement of every session, submitted to the view of parliament.” In 
1856 it was recommended “ that the public accounts in the various departments should regularly, at 
the commencement of every year, be submitted to a committee.” These official statements at the 
opening of the session would give an early insight into the financial condition of the country. 

The London papers acknowledge that this rise of 11¢ per cent. in the rate of discount has taken 
place mainly in consequence of the limited supply of gold from the United States since 1st December. 
The condition of the foreign exchanges since December forbids the export of gold at present from 
New-York. Exchange on London to-day, nominally 9 per cent. premium, is actually at a discount. 

There is another cause for the late highly important change in the money market. The aspect of 
political affairs on the Continent is not, in England, considered as peaceful. The 7imes comments 
upon the “ military and naval expenditures” in India, which are a constant drain upon capital at 
home. 

It is generally thought here, that the rate of discount in England will further advance to five per 
cent. This privilege of raising or lessening the rate of discount effects a perfect check upon over 
speculation. The privilege to advance the rate, legaily, in New-York to eight or ten per cent., would 
do more good to sustain a uniform money market than any other measure now under consideration 
or suggested, 

While our banks are fortified with specie for the ordinary wants of trade and commerce, we think 
they are not prepared for any exigency arising from an extraordinary revulsion to which England 
and France are at every moment subject. The possibility of such an exigency was acknowledged 
by the Bank of England, when the change was made in January. 





